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CLIMATE CHANGE: STATE AND LOCAL 
PERSPECTIVES 


THURSDAY, MARCH 15, 2007 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Energy 

AND Air Quality, 

Committee on Energy and Commerce, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 11:15 a.m., in room 
2322 of the Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Rick Boucher, 
chairman, presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Butterfield, Barrow, Inslee, 
Baldwin, Ross, Dingell, Hastert, Shimkus, Shadegg, Myrick, and 
Barton. 

Also present: Representative Wilson. 

Staff present: Sue Sheridan, Bruce Harris, Lorie Schmidt, Chris 
Treanor, David McCarthy, Thomas Hassenboehler, Kurt Bilas, and 
Peter Kielty. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. RICK BOUCHER, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE COMMONWEALTH 

OF VIRGINIA 

Mr. Boucher. The subcommittee will come to order. This morn- 
ing our climate change hearing focuses on the activities of State 
and local governments that have been active in addressing green- 
house gas emissions. 

California has enacted legislation setting mandatory greenhouse 
gas reduction requirements targeting the achievement of 1990 
emission levels by the year 2020. California has also undertaken 
other steps including a low carbon fuel standard, a greenhouse gas 
registry and a motor vehicle standard. 

Five western States have recently formed the Western Climate 
Action Initiative through which they have committed to set a joint 
greenhouse gas emissions reduction goal that would be achieved 
through implementation of a market-based program. Ten north- 
eastern States have joined or expressed their intention to join the 
Regional Greenhouse Gas Initiative, which will limit carbon dioxide 
emissions from electricity-generating facilities through implementa- 
tion of a cap-and-trade program. 

Local governments are also taking actions with regard to the 
goal of reducing emissions. These activities include improving gov- 
ernment vehicle efficiency through the use of hybrids, switching to 
light-emitting diodes for traffic signals, changing local building 
codes, developing alternative fuel infrastructures and capping 
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methane gas from landfills. More than 415 mayors in communities 
representing more than 60 million Americans in all 50 States have 
signed the United States Mayors Climate Protection Agreement 
under which they agree to reduce community-wide greenhouse gas 
emissions by the year 2012 to at least 7 percent below 1990 levels. 

Today’s witnesses will describe these various greenhouse gas re- 
duction strategies and the policy considerations that led to their 
adoption. The information to be presented this morning will enable 
this committee to learn from the experience of State and local gov- 
ernments and we will very much welcome the suggestions from our 
witnesses today about appropriate directions for United States pol- 
icy on the critical subject of climate change. 

Pursuant to the rules of the committee, members may now make 
opening statements, and any member who elects to waive his or 
her opening statement will have the time allotted for that opening 
statement assigned to that period during which that member may 
propound questions to our witnesses today. 

We also welcome to our subcommittee today Mrs. Wilson from 
New Mexico who, while not a member of the subcommittee, is a 
member of the full committee and we are very glad to have her 
participation in our subcommittee meeting. 

At this time I am pleased to call on the ranking Republican 
member of the Energy and Commerce Committee, the gentleman 
from Texas, Mr. Barton, for a 5-minute statement. Mr. Barton. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JOE BARTON, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 

Mr. Barton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. As you know, we have 
a subcommittee hearing on spyware that is in progress so I am 
going to have to give an opening statement upstairs and hopefully 
maybe come back to this. So I am not being impolite if I have to 
run off. 

I am not at all convinced that we have to rush to legislative ac- 
tion on this issue, as you well know, but I am very supportive of 
you and Chairman Dingell building a fact-based record on the issue 
and very supportive of the cooperative effort in which you are hold- 
ing these hearings in terms of arranging for witnesses. So we are 
supportive of the process. I am still skeptical there needs to be a 
legislative solution. 

It is important that we hear the input from our State and local 
witnesses on the impact of some actions that we might consider 
taking in Washington with respect to climate change. This is an 
important issue and our State and local governments are going to 
be where the rubber really meets the road. 

Some of the States and regions have decided to move toward 
some sort of a carbon cap-and-trade scheme. I think that is ill-ad- 
vised at this point in time and would oppose such a mandatory reg- 
ulatory scheme if it were to be enacted or attempted to be enacted 
here in Washington. I am glad to see this week Speaker Pelosi has 
indicated that any bill on climate change considered this year 
doesn’t necessary have to include a mandatory cap-and-trade 
scheme. I think that is a move in the right direction in terms of 
actually getting a legislative solution. 
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There are many other ideas on how we can lessen carbon inten- 
sity, and if we can do it in a cost-effective and a timely fashion, 
myself and I am sure many other members of the minority are 
open to some of those ideas. Hopefully our panelists today will have 
some ideas in that regard. 

This hearing has several important issues that it is going to 
raise. First and foremost is the cost of these programs, whatever 
they are, in terms of implementation at the State and local level. 
Also, what is the cost going to be in jobs? What is going to be the 
cost in economic growth? I am told that a representative from the 
California legislature said last fall at a conference that California’s 
recent global warming bill, A.B. 32, only had two legislative re- 
quirements: No. 1, that it cause pain, and No. 2, that it change be- 
havior. We have a representative from California here today and 
we will be able to ask that witness if that is a true statement. I 
am curious to find out, if it is a true statement, exactly how much 
pain the California legislature feels it has to inflict on their con- 
stituents in the name of global warming. I would like to know what 
life-altering changes their constituents are expected to make so 
that we can be politically correct on global warming. 

The second issue that I want to get some input on today is, what 
are the actual environmental benefits, not perceived but actual, 
when you keep in mind that H^O water vapor is 95 percent of all 
greenhouse gases, that CO^, carbon dioxide, is 4 percent of green- 
house gases, and that the man-made portion of CO^ is 0.001 per- 
cent, one-thousandth of 1 percent of the atmosphere, you begin to 
question exactly how much benefit there is going to be if we have 
some sort of a mandatory CO^ sequestration program. If you are 
only managing one-thousandth of 1 percent of anything, it is hard 
to affect the 99.99 percent of the rest of the item that you are try- 
ing to manage. 

The third issue is cost-effectiveness: what is the long-term pros- 
pect of some of these mandatory programs? If we only have State 
and regional programs and you have got a worldwide problem, ex- 
actly how effective are they going to hel China is adding one 500- 
megawatt coal-fired power plant every week. Every week. China 
will soon surpass the United States as the single largest emitter 
of man-made greenhouse gases. It really doesn’t make much dif- 
ference what we do in the United States if China is going to con- 
tinue to add these coal-fired power plants every week on an ad infi- 
nitum basis into the future. 

When we look at what Europe has done to try to implement the 
Kyoto Protocol, we found out that they have had some success in 
raising electricity prices. In Germany alone, the wholesale price of 
electricity has gone up 40 percent because of what they have had 
to do to implement Kyoto. Forty percent. In our hearing last week 
about the new technologies for carbon sequestration, the minimum 
cost increase was 25 percent, and one of the witnesses said there 
would be 100 percent cost increase if we implemented CO^-friendly 
coal-fired technology immediately. Now, to be fair, Mr. Boucher 
pointed out that as we come up the learning curve, the cost of some 
of those technologies will go down. 

But my main point is, if we do things in the United States that 
cost us jobs and the only effect is to send those jobs to China or 
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India, we are really not doing our constituents much of a favor. 
Our most abundant and lowest energy cost source right now for 
electricity generation is coal. It is the cheapest by an order of mag- 
nitude of about 80 percent. We simply must find a way to use our 
coal resources that are environmentally friendly and also cost-effec- 
tive. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I want to yield back the balance of my 
time but I do look forward to this hearing. I hope I can come back 
after going upstairs. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much, Mr. Barton. 

The gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Dingell, the chairman of the 
full committee, is recognized for 5 minutes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN D. DINGELL, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHI- 
GAN 

Mr. Dingell. Mr. Chairman, I thank you for recognizing me and 
I thank you and commend you for calling this hearing on State and 
local perspectives on climate change. 

I want to begin by thanking all of our witnesses for making the 
trip to Washin^on to testify today. 

To Mr. Curry, I would observe it is our hope that you will give 
our best regards to Governor Richardson, who is not only a good 
friend of mine but also who served with extraordinary distinction 
on this committee and has always made us proud that he is one 
of our graduates. 

Now, over the past few years, many State and local governments 
have spent considerable time and effort in looking at the issue of 
climate change and developing programs to reduce greenhouse gas 
emissions. The pace of their activity is increasing. Today we will 
hear from leaders in this area. 

This hearing is important for two reasons. First, our system of 
governance. The State and local governments serve as laboratories 
for developing and testing novel approaches to emerging problems. 
This hearing gives us an opportunity to benefit from the work done 
and the lessons learned by State and local governments. For exam- 
ple, the State of California has taken a new approach to reducing 
carbon emissions from fuel from motor vehicles. Rather than adopt- 
ing a biofuel mandate, California has announced a new low carbon 
fuel standard designed to reduce the fuel’s life cycle carbon emis- 
sions. I think it would be useful to understand both the benefits 
and the drawbacks of this program. 

Second, when the States act independently of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, these actions can create a regulatory patchwork that un- 
necessarily creates inefficiencies and hinders economic growth. 
Other Federal environmental statutes have been driven at least in 
good part by concerns raised by multiple State regulations all ad- 
dressing the same problem, and I would note that one of the rea- 
sons for the Constitution was the multiplication of State regula- 
tions and impairments to commerce amongst the States in those 
early days. 

In these cases, we look to action to address the problem nation- 
ally as a way of leveling the playing field across the country and 
reducing inefficiencies and burdens on interstate commerce. For ex- 
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ample, California, New Jersey and New Mexico are all part of re- 
gional greenhouse gas initiatives that are intended to cap emis- 
sions in participating States. I am interested in hearing whether 
there are concerns that such regional approaches can put their 
businesses at a competitive disadvantage compared to businesses 
in other States or concerns that multiple State programs will make 
life unnecessarily complicated for companies that operate in mul- 
tiple States. 

I am pleased that Mayor McCrory is here today. The involvement 
of our mayors on climate change is quite interesting, given the 
global rather than local nature of the problem. More than 400 may- 
ors representing over 60 million citizens across the country have 
signed a pledge to reduce greenhouse gas emissions, demonstrating 
widespread concern amongst our citizens regarding climate change. 
I look forward to hearing what local governments are doing to ad- 
dress this problem. 

As we have heard over the course of climate change hearings, 
there is no single silver bullet that will do the job. There is no easy 
way out of the problems we confront. It is clear that climate change 
must be addressed through a broad array of actions at all levels of 
government. I look forward to hearing more about the actions of 
State and local governments, what they are doing and are con- 
templating undertaking. 

I would also like to close with a word directed to my colleagues. 
I know some of my colleagues here wish we were not addressing 
climate change and I know others are moving more slowly. There 
are a number of reasons why we need to address climate change 
at the Federal level. Today’s hearing focuses on just one of those 
reasons. States are making it quite clear they will act to address 
climate change, and therefore the Federal Government must act in 
appropriate ways. 

Mr. Chairman, I again commend you. I thank you for your rec- 
ognition and I commend our panel for being present with us today. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much. Chairman Dingell. 

The gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Shimkus, is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN SHIMKUS, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 

Mr. Shimkus. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to welcome the panelists. It is going to be an interesting 
discussion and debate I think because of the cap-and-trade posi- 
tions of some of the States. The ranking member’s position is pretty 
compelling because I think you will probably call upon us to do 
something nationally, and our position is, at least some of us who 
are somewhat skeptical but open because of our chairman is that 
if you call for us to do something nationally and we can’t get any- 
thing internationally done, it is really the same debate. If we don’t 
have States moving in the same direction you are moving, then you 
are disenfranchised. If we can’t get the world to move in our direc- 
tion, then we are going to be disadvantaged and I just want to 
throw that out as part of the reason why some of us are concerned. 
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Our first hearing told us that a cap-and-trade system in Ger- 
many raised wholesale electric prices 40 percent, so again, that is 
the bottom line what we are talking about, jobs and the economy. 
China is building, as the ranking member said, equivalent of a 500- 
megawatt coal-fired power plant each week, and if we don’t have 
an ability to affect that, what are we killing ourselves for. 

Also, the addressing of individual State’s problems of site trans- 
mission lines. If we want to move to renewable clean power. States 
have to help us site transmission lines and there is going to be 
huge problems in the New England area if they don’t move and ad- 
dress this. Now, we helped in the energy bill with the transmission 
legislation which I think has empowered Texas and some of the 
wind power issues that they are going to be discussing but this is 
a more comprehensive debate and that is why I appreciate Chair- 
man Boucher because he does understand the comprehensive na- 
ture of this debate. 

Finally, there will be things I pick on California for but I do want 
to talk about something positive. I am from Illinois, but believe it 
or not, I have been working with the Port of Long Beach and in 
the Port of Los Angeles and they want to expand their ability to 
do the job that they do so well by moving to 5,300 LNG trucks, 
5,300 clean diesel trucks, primarily run on biodiesel — there is the 
Illinois connection — and they are doing this to be able to expand 
their capacity without having a cap-and-trade system. So they have 
got to meet the stringent requirements of California, especially in 
that area, and they are going to do it through fuels, through inno- 
vation without any additional regulations. That is where a lot of us 
are coming from on our side to make sure that we don’t lose our 
ability to be competitive in this world and many of us fear that if 
we aren’t careful, there is going to be great price increases and job 
loses. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much, Mr. Shimkus. 

The gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. Butterfield, is recog- 
nized for 3 minutes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. G.K. BUTTERFIELD, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NORTH 

CAROLINA 

Mr. Butterfield. Mr. Chairman, I too want to thank you for 
convening this hearing today. You promised us several weeks ago 
when we began this Congress that you would bring forward the 
brightest and best witnesses that we could possibly get and I thank 
them for coming forward today to participate in this very important 
hearing. 

I particularly want to welcome the mayor of the largest city in 
my State, Mayor McCrory. Thank you so very much for coming. 

This is an important issue. I think we can all agree on that. We 
certainly have a substantial disagreement about how we are going 
to deal with climate change but it is absolutely an important issue 
and we need to develop our policies not within the Beltway only 
but we need to get input from our State and local governments. 

I look forward to your testimony today. What you have to say to 
us is very, very important. Thank you for coming. 
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I yield back. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much. 

At this time I am pleased to recognize the ranking Republican 
member of our Energy and Air Quality Subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, Mr. Hastert, for a 5-minute statement. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. J. DENNIS HASTERT, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 

Mr. Hastert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Chairman, 
thank you for holding this hearing today on State and local per- 
spectives of climate change. 

States are laboratories for democracy. It will be interesting to 
learn what State and local jurisdictions are doing with regard to 
the climate change issue. The number of hearings that we are hold- 
ing attest to the fact that the subject of climate change is very com- 
plex and important. The different paths followed by State and local 
jurisdictions can help us understand which policies may work best 
or not at all. Some of the States here today are moving towards a 
cap-and-trade program for CO^. While it appears that we were pre- 
cipitously moving in that direction as well, many of the witnesses 
we have heard from earlier hearings extolled the virtues of a cap- 
and-trade program. Speaker Pelosi has taken that option off the 
schedule for now. I agree that we should not be doing a bill to cre- 
ate a CO^ cap-and-trade system in only a few months. Such signifi- 
cant changes in policy should be carefully considered by this com- 
mittee even before being attempted. 

As we learned a few weeks ago, compliance costs associated with 
the Kyoto cap-and-trade scheme drove up wholesale electricity 
prices in Germany about 40 percent. I am concerned that a cap- 
and-trade scheme will make electricity in the United States simi- 
larly more expensive. I am worried that the locals proposing or con- 
sidering a cap-and-trade system are just those areas with already 
high electricity prices and severe reliability concerns. 

California has some of the highest electricity prices in the coun- 
try and well-known market reliability problems. It is consistently 
on the Federal Energy Regulatory Commission’s watch list for sum- 
mer power problems yet it has the strictest global warming law of 
any State in the Nation. Similarly, New England has high electric 
prices and chronic reliability problems and yet it is contemplating 
a cap-and-trade system. In both these areas, it is notoriously dif- 
ficult to site new generation and transmission. Localized efforts to 
cap carbon do not even make it any easier or more economic to 
solve these critical problems. As a matter of fact, in New England, 
the effort to put in the wind energy, which is a very green energy, 
was stopped by many of the people who didn’t want it in the Cape 
Cod area, in fact, just the opposite. 

Abundant and affordable power supply is the key to our economic 
growth. I want to hear from some of our witnesses today how they 
can solve their electricity pricing and reliability problems and en- 
courage robust economic growth. I am concerned that some of these 
State and local plans while well intentioned may lead to unin- 
tended consequences. Increased energy efficiency, the use of more 
renewable energy including more ethanol and taking advantage of 
technological advantages that allow us to better utilize our abun- 
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dant supply of coal are all things that I can and do support. We 
need to be careful, however, when we consider any energy policy 
that we do not stifle economic growth. The Energy Policy Act of 
2005 took the balanced approach that I just have described. I be- 
lieve we should build on the recent progress that we have made 
and look for additional ways to accelerate our progress down the 
road to energy security. 

I look forward to the testimony today. I hope to learn from the 
States and local experience, and I thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield 
back. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much, Mr. Hastert. 

Mr. Barrow from Georgia is recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. Barrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. In lieu of an opening 
statement, I ask unanimous consent to submit for the record the 
statement of my good friend, the mayor of Atlanta, the Honorable 
Shirley Franklin. 

Mr. Boucher. Without objection, that will be received for the 
record. 

Mr. Barrow. Ms. Franklin endorsed the mayors’ agreement al- 
most two years ago. On a truly personal note, I am pleased to re- 
port that my even better friend, the Honorable Otis Johnson, the 
mayor of my hometown. Savannah, Georgia, informs us that the 
city of Savannah, their council will be endorsing the agreement in 
the next month or so. 

With that, I yield back. Thank you. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you, Mr. Barrow. We will interpret that as 
a waiver of your opening statement and add additional minutes to 
your time for questioning. 

The gentlelady from Charlotte, Mrs. Myrick, is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. SUE WILKINS MYRICK, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NORTH 

CAROLINA 

Mrs. Myrick. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding the hearing 
and I want to welcome our mayor from Charlotte as my colleague 
has done and thank him for being here. 

This is a real challenging issue that all of us face and something 
that we are going to have to do together. No one entity can do it 
by themselves, and our concern, very frankly, is that we do have 
cooperation in finding out what the real story is and how we move 
forward and not move forward so fast from the standpoint that we 
make mistakes. Up here in Washington we tend to do that periodi- 
cally and that can be very detrimental to our States and local gov- 
ernments and we have seen that in the past. As a former mayor — 
I am Pat’s predecessor — we have been dealing with these issues for 
a long, long time so I am very interested in hearing all of our pan- 
el’s comments and concerns and anything you can share with us 
that helps to make our job a little easier, and I thank all of you 
for being here. 

I yield back. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much, Mrs. Myrick. The 
gentlelady from Wisconsin, Ms. Baldwin, is recognized for 3 min- 
utes. 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. TAMMY BALDWIN, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WISCON- 
SIN 

Ms. Baldwin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am pleased that we 
are recognizing States and localities for actions they have taken to 
address climate change. Many of the communities represented here 
today have enacted policies or programs that will reduce their over- 
all greenhouse gas emissions while also benefiting their local econo- 
mies and residents. Their actions demonstrate that it is possible for 
us to create meaningful, coordinated and economy-wide climate 
change policies at the national level that will help us reverse global 
climate change trends and also lead us in the right direction to- 
ward reducing our dependence on foreign oil. 

I have in the past proudly mentioned my home State of Wiscon- 
sin because of its long leadership in environmental stewardship. 
Our former Senator and Governor, Gaylord Nelson, envisioned a 
world where our pristine oceans and lakes are protected, where our 
air is clean to breathe and our planet preserved for future genera- 
tions to enjoy. His efforts in organizing a nationwide grassroots 
demonstration on behalf of the environment led to the creation of 
Earth Day and triggered congressional action on some of our most 
treasured environmental laws: the Clean Air and Water Acts and 
the Safe Drinking Water Act. 

With his vision in mind, last year Wisconsin passed a renewable 
portfolio standard that establishes renewable energy and energy ef- 
ficiency standards. As a result of this action, by 2015 Wisconsin 
will avoid 5.5 million tons of greenhouse gas pollution. Our State 
has also adopted a climate change action plan which serves as a 
guide for how we plan to reduce our greenhouse gas emissions over 
the coming years. Among our targets is to increase production of 
cleaner fuels such as ethanol and biofuels. Wisconsin will soon be 
producing almost 400 million gallons of ethanol annually and we 
are on the right course to become one of the first States with cel- 
lulosic ethanol production from wood pulp. 

Mr. Chairman, in Wisconsin it is clear that Gaylord Nelson’s leg- 
acy continues on. We are committed to protecting and respecting 
our environment and natural resources but the actions like those 
of the communities represented by our witnesses here today cannot 
be the only steps taken to address global climate change. Rather, 
they must serve as models for national action because now is the 
time for Federal leadership in this arena. 

I look forward to hearing from our witnesses today about how we 
can learn from initiatives in your communities and States to create 
the sound policy that will address the challenges of climate change 
at the national level. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back my remaining 14 sec- 
onds. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much, Ms. Baldwin. 

The gentleman from Arizona, Mr. Shadegg, is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. Shadegg. I thank the gentleman for holding this hearing. I 
am anxious to get to the witnesses’ testimony and therefore I will 
waive. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you, Mr. Shadegg. 
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The gentleman from Washington State, Mr. Inslee, is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JAY INSLEE, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 

Mr. Inslee. Thank you. 

I want to show my appreciation for the local leadership that has 
been moving across this country to deal with climate change. It is 
very inspiring and we hope to emulate some of your work. 

I want to put in the record a letter from Mayor Greg Nickels, 
who has been instrumental in helping mayors across the country 
move forward on climate change. I appreciate his work. 

I want to take issue, because I feel compelled to, on a couple of 
statistics that my friend, Joe Barton from Texas, spread out about 
global warming. Of course, they are accurate because Mr. Barton 
is almost always accurate on statistical information but they are 
largely irrelevant, and one of the statistics that we have heard him 
talk a lot about is that carbon dioxide, anthropomorphic carbon di- 
oxide, is a fairly small percentage of the total atmosphere and it 
is also certainly well less than half of the global warming gases, 
and that is an interesting but irrelevant statistic for this reason. 
Actually there are two reasons. One, we have had for eons global 
warming gases that have swathed our planet and kept it habitable, 
and that is water vapor, a certain amount of carbon dioxide, mega- 
tons of gases which are not caused by humans, but those have al- 
ways been in balance. They go into the atmosphere and they come 
out of the atmosphere. CO^ has gone into the atmosphere and then 
come out. It has been in balance. Water vapor has gone into the 
atmosphere through evaporation; it has come out through rain and 
snow and sleet. It has been in balance. These things have been in 
balance for eons. What is now not in balance is carbon dioxide and 
methane that we are adding to the atmosphere, and that is 100 
percent of the gases that are out of balance are caused by you and 
I, the anthropomorphic gases. 

So when you hear my friend Joe Barton talk about it being 1 per- 
cent or some infinitesimal amount of gases, it may be a small per- 
cent of the total gases but it is 100 percent of the gases that are 
now killing the planet Earth and that is why is sort of like a donut. 
Your diet may be in balance with what you eat for years but when 
you start eating extra donuts, the 100 pounds you may gain is 
what is killing you, and that is what is happening to the planet 
Earth right now. 

Second, he points out accurately that man-made CO^ is a very 
small percentage of the total gases in the atmosphere but when you 
take some arsenic, it is a very small percentage of your total vol- 
ume of your body mass but if that is what kills you, you should be 
concerned about it. So I want people not to be misled about small 
statistics, these are small numbers, except for the number that al- 
most 100 percent of the gases that are out of balance right now are 
caused by human activity and that is why we are here today. 

So I just want to express thanks to cities and States moving for- 
ward and look forward to hearing from you. Thank you. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you, Mr. Inslee. 
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The gentlewoman from New Mexico, Mrs. Wilson, is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mrs. Wilson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just wanted to welcome Ron Curry here to the committee and 
look forward to his testimony, and I will waive an opening state- 
ment in lieu of questions. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much, Ms. Wilson. Any other 
statments for the record will be accepted at this time. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Burgess follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Michael C. Burgess, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Texas 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman for holding this hearing. 

And I’d like to thank the panel for taking time out of their extremely busy sched- 
ules to appear before us today. 

Some States and regions are moving towards a cap-and-trade scheme for green- 
house gases. Some, like Texas, are not. California is working on a system now after 
its law was passed last year. 

Yet, Texas has surpassed California as the U.S. leader in renewable energy. In 
2005, the State Legislature increased the State Renewable Portfolio Standard from 
2,880 MW to 6,880 MW of installed renewable generation by 2015, with an even 
more aggressive target of 10,000 MW by 2025. 

I applaud the Texas State legislature for establishing these ambitious goals, as 
well as the Public Utility Commission of Texas, represented here today by Commis- 
sioner Julie Caruthers Parsley, for setting policies that encourage the use of renew- 
able energy. 

Whether it be global warming, peak oil, high prices, or instability in the Middle 
East, signs point to a day when we need to have energy sources that are not hydro- 
carbon-based. And some signs may suggest sooner rather than later. 

As technology continues to improve, I anticipate that renewable sources will take 
on an even greater importance in reducing our dependence on foreign energy and 
reducing emissions of all kinds. I am heartened by reports of new solar panels, for 
example, that operate in low-light conditions. 

I strongly support the use of renewable energy and believe that where it can be 
installed, it should be. I am, however, concerned about adopting a Federal manda- 
tory Renewable Electricity Standard requirement when individual States, such as 
Texas and others represented here today, have already made significant improve- 
ment in this area on their own. 

I look forward to hearing from Commissioner Parsley about how Texas has been 
able to achieve such success, so we might have the benefit of Texas’ expertise in 
this matter. 

I also look forward to hearing from our witnesses about State and local initiatives, 
including zoning and planning, that encourage efficiency and conservation. 

Mr. Boucher. At this time we welcome our panel of witnesses, 
and I am pleased to briefly introduce each of them. 

The Honorable Patrick McCrory is the mayor of the city of Char- 
lotte, NC, a city that I would note that I visit frequently, if only 
at the airport. I will be there later today, as a matter of fact, and 
I always enjoy it. The Honorable Linda Adams is secretary of the 
California Environmental Protection Agency. The Honorable Lisa 
Jackson is the commissioner of the New Jersey Department of En- 
vironmental Protection. The Honorable Run Curry is the secretary 
of the New Mexico Environmental Department. The Honorable 
Julie Caruthers Parsley is a commissioner of the Public Utility 
Commission for the State of Texas, and we want to say welcome 
to each of our witnesses. 

Without objection, your prepared written statement will be made 
a part of our record. I am also going to ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the record a letter addressed to the subcommittee from 
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the U.S. Conference of Mayors, and without objection, that will be 
admitted into the record. 

We would welcome the oral statements of our witnesses and ask 
that you limit your statements to approximately 5 minutes. 

Mr. McCrory, we will be happy to begin with you. 

STATEMENT OF PATRICK MCCRORY, MAYOR, CHARLOTTE, NC 

Mr. McCrory. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I encourage you to get 
off the plane and get out of the airport the next time you come 
through Charlotte, and spend some money too. 

Sue, it is great working with you. I was a young 32-year-old city 
council member when Sue was the mayor 18 years ago of Char- 
lotte, North Carolina. I hate to rub that in. Sue, but it has been 
a long time. 

I want to give you a brief perspective of what it is like to be a 
mayor and dealing with the balance that you were just talking 
about on all sides of the aisle. In fact, I told you a story in my testi- 
mony about having the difficult task with my brothers and sisters 
of cleaning out a drawer in my parents’ house. I have lost both my 
parents this past decade and my mom just this past year. And in 
cleaning out the drawer, I found a 1962 political brochure that my 
dad used in a city council race in Worthington, Ohio, and in the 
brochure it said the following: “We must walk the fine line between 
the growth and the preservation of values which brought many of 
us here. In this way we can be certain that new families and desir- 
able industry will continue to be attracted to Worthington.” Well, 
40-some years later you can replace Worthington with Charlotte or 
Columbus or any city represented in this dais because we are try- 
ing to walk that fine line between protecting our values and our 
environment along with continuing the economic vitality where we 
can put food on the plates of the families in each of our cities, and 
that is the fine line that mayors are working on across the Nation. 

I must say as mayor of the city of Charlotte for the past 12 years, 
walking that fine line doesn’t mean you step on toes. I have 
stepped on toes on people on both the right and the left of the polit- 
ical spectrum. On the right, right now I have people wholly against 
my mass transit plan for the next 30 or 40 years who believe that 
we should only build roads and that will solve our transportation 
and environmental problems. I am a firm believer that we have a 
mass transit and a land use plan for the next 25 to 35 years to pre- 
pare for growth in the future. I also implemented tree ordinances, 
the most aggressive tree ordinances in the Nation, for both residen- 
tial and commercial properties and we are looking at other prop- 
erties of industrial zoning. We are also looking at sidewalk ordi- 
nances. I passed my first year as mayor one of the most aggressive 
sidewalk ordinances where you have to have pedestrian-friendly ac- 
cess and connectivity. I had to implement several vetoes to get this 
implemented in the city. 

However, also on the left I have stepped on some toes. I have 
people on the left who want to implement mass transit everywhere, 
even where it doesn’t work, out of fairness and I fight those efforts 
also. I want to make sure our money is spent in the right place and 
at the right time. I also have had people on the left who fight liabil- 
ity efforts to decrease the liability of people investing in 
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Brownfields and I also have people on the left, despite the issue of 
global warming and climate change, never even mention the word 
nuclear power or clean coal. It is nowhere in their vocabulary and 
it is not a part of their discussion, and we have got to move people 
to the center to find this balance between energy needs, job needs 
with environmental needs and that is what I am intending to do 
as mayor of Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Why cities are so important? For example, our growth is increas- 
ing by 49 percent during this next 15 years. It is increasing by 80 
percent automobiles during that same period of time. I have to look 
at what our air quality will be for the next generation, especially 
during hot summer days in July and August in Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 

Now, what are we doing? We are implementing the tree ordi- 
nances, we are implementing buffer requirements, we are imple- 
menting bike lanes, pedestrian-friendly access. We have got the 
business community involved in Clean Air Works, a voluntary pro- 
gram where the business community not just in Charlotte but the 
entire region which crosses city boundaries. State boundaries, com- 
munity boundaries to get them involved, especially during high- 
ozone days. We are also implementing things with regional govern- 
ments to make sure we have consistent land use policies so we 
don’t have developers leapfrog regulations which encourage sprawl. 
That has a major impact on the environmental policies that we are 
implementing in cities. By the way, we are also implementing nu- 
clear power in our region, which is very positive on our area. I have 
two nuclear power plants within 20 miles of Charlotte, million-dol- 
lar lots right next door. I wish I would have invested in them 20 
years ago and I did not. But we are very, very proud of our clean 
energy and nuclear power. 

The U.S. Conference of Mayors is also working on this, and I 
work with my fellow mayors like Shirley Franklin and the mayor 
of Seattle in 10 points in which we are looking at block grants, 
which can encourage cities to implement good environmental poli- 
cies and energy policies as opposed to just having a stick approach 
in that effort. 

I look forward to discussing more of these efforts in detail. My 
dad was right: We all must balance our efforts between a viable 
economy and also a clean environment. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. McCrory appears at the conclu- 
sion of the hearing.] 

Mr. Butterfield [presiding]. Thank you, Mr. Mayor, for your 
testimony. 

At this time the Chair recognizes Secretary Adams, for 5 min- 
utes. 

STATEMENT OF LINDA ADAMS, SECRETARY, CALIFORNIA 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY, SACRAMENTO, CA 

Ms. Adams. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. 

I am Linda Adams, California’s secretary for Environmental Pro- 
tection. On behalf of Governor Schwarzenegger, thank you for in- 
viting me to testify today. Today I will describe California’s process 
for developing our climate initiatives and explain the various pro- 
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grams we have in place or are developing to meet our climate 
goals. 

First I want to commend the committee for this series of hear- 
ings on climate change. Climate change is one of the most pressing 
environmental and economic issues of our time. If unaddressed, the 
consequences are frightening. Addressing climate change is no 
small task but the first step is political leadership. That is why I 
am thankful that this committee and Congress as a whole is ad- 
dressing this issue in a very serious manner. 

California’s climate initiatives began with a similar act of politi- 
cal leadership. In June 2005, Governor Schwarzenegger announced 
he signed an executive order laying out his goals for addressing cli- 
mate change. He committed California to reduce its greenhouse gas 
emissions to 1990 levels by the year 2020. He also established a 
Climate Action Team, which I chair, consisting of cabinet-level de- 
cision makers from the various State agencies that have authority 
to reduce greenhouse gas emissions from their respective jurisdic- 
tions. Last March the Climate Action Team released a blueprint re- 
port for how California could reach the 2020 goal. I would like to 
submit a copy of the executive summary of this report into the re- 
port, and it has been delivered to the committee. The report made 
a series of high-level recommendations including, one, to develop a 
multi-sector market-based system to reduce greenhouse gas emis- 
sions in a cost-effective manner that both protect economic growth 
and encourages innovation; two, mandate emissions reporting from 
the largest sectors; three, conduct an economic analysis to inform 
policymakers on the most cost-effective measures to reduce green- 
house gas emissions; four, accelerate regulatory measures such as 
the renewable energy portfolio and energy efficiency standards; and 
last, educate the public to ensure that all citizens understand the 
significance of climate change and steps they can step to mitigate 
it. The report also laid out over 40 specific strategies that could be 
employed to reach our goal. 

The purpose of this exercise was not to commit California to each 
strategy but to demonstrate that a combination of strategies could 
be implemented to achieve these goals. The report included a series 
of scenario analyses of the potential impacts of climate change on 
California. These research documents were collected from some of 
California’s most renowned climate scientists. In July 2006, these 
analyses were summarized in another important document, which 
I would also like to submit to the record and that report has also 
been delivered. 

Mr. Butterfield. Without objection, it will be received. 

Ms. Adams. Thank you. 

That document called “Our Changing Climate” highlights the 
various effects of climate change on California including a potential 
loss of 70 to 90 percent of the Sierra Nevada snow pack, which 
serves as our largest free water storage reservoir. Sea level rise af- 
fecting the livability and economy of coastal areas; saltwater intru- 
sion into the California Bay-Delta, which supplies drinking water 
to 23 million Californians; heat waves that worsen air pollution 
and jeopardize public health; and significant damage to California’s 
valuable agriculture industry. This report demonstrates that there 
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is a heavy toll to pay economically, environmentally and socially if 
we do not address climate change. 

The California legislature responded to the Governor’s goals by 
passing A.B. 32, the Global Warming Solution Act. That Mil gave 
my California Air Resources Board broad authority to reduce 
greenhouse gas emissions from significant sources. The bill allows 
a market-based approach and calls for enforceable caps to be in 
place by 2020. The Governor signed the bill in September 2006 and 
we immediately began implementation. In October the Governor 
issued an executive order calling on the Air Resources Board to de- 
velop a multi-sector market-based compliance system that could 
permit trading between the European Union and the Northeast Re- 
gional Greenhouse Gas Initiative and others. It also called on me 
to create a market advisory committee of national and inter- 
national experts to advise on the design of a market system. I an- 
nounced that membership in December and they have met twice al- 
ready. 

Mr. Chairman, I am worried that I am running out of time. 

Mr. Butterfield. Yes, your time has expired. We have a copy 
of your written testimony, I believe. Yes. Would you like to make 
a final statement? 

Ms. Adams. Yes. The final statement is that as Congress consid- 
ers legislation to address global warming, I would recommend that 
you consider several key principles. One, to set an overall cap on 
emissions; two, to design a system that allows all sectors of the 
economy to participate; three, allow for market mechanisms that 
encourage new technology; four, invest in scientific research; five, 
promote public education; and six, remain open to new ideas. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Adams appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. Butterfield. Thank you. Thank you very much. 

Commissioner Jackson, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF LISA P. JACKSON, COMMISSIONER, NEW JER- 
SEY DEPARTMENT OF ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION, 

TRENTON, NJ 

Ms. Jackson. Thank you. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, and 
members of the committee. My name is Lisa Jackson. I run the 
New Jersey Department of Environmental Protection. On behalf of 
Governor Jon S. Corzine, I would like to thank this committee for 
taking the steps necessary to begin tackling this issue of climate 
change. Governor Corzine has said often that it is not only an eco- 
nomic issue, it is one that is absolutely imperative to the preserva- 
tion of our planet for our children and grandchildren. 

The economic impacts of global warming, I know we will talk 
about the economic impacts of some of the fixes but the economic 
impacts of global warming for our State, like many of my col- 
leagues here, could be quite dramatic. We are talking about im- 
pacts to the environment, the economy and public safety. New Jer- 
sey has 127 miles of coastline. It has a vibrant and active port and 
a vibrant and active agricultural sector in addition to the tourism 
that comes with our wonderful coastline. 

In response to the challenges of global warming, just a few weeks 
ago Governor Corzine recently issued an executive order that set 
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statewide targets for stabilizing New Jersey’s greenhouse gas emis- 
sions at 1990 levels by 2020. Further, his order looks long term by 
setting a standard of reduction of 80 percent from current levels by 
the year 2050. 

I think it is important to recognize, as many of you have, that 
New Jersey is not the only State that is moving forward with glob- 
al warming targets and challenges and solutions. In fact, many 
States have already moved in that direction. 

I am here to speak a bit about the Regional Greenhouse Gas Ini- 
tiative that nine and soon 10 States in the Northeast have em- 
braced to deal with greenhouse gas emissions from the electricity 
generation sector in our State. I note that a number of the RGGI 
States are represented on your subcommittee and we certainly 
want to thank each and every one of them from New Jersey for the 
hard work that they have put in to make the Regional Greenhouse 
Gas Initiative as successful as it is doing so far as we move toward 
implementation. Additional States, clearly California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Washington and Illinois, have also all set aggressive green- 
house gas targets. RGGI is the first ever cap-and-trade program 
addressing CO^ in the United States. The proposed program will 
require electric power generators in participating States to reduce 
carbon dioxide emissions. Reductions targeted are to stay at ap- 
proximately current levels through 2014 and then to reduce emis- 
sions 10 percent below current levels by 2018. That is actually a 
16 percent reduction from business as usual projections. We also 
intend to auction up to 100 percent of New Jersey’s allowances 
under RGGI to support consumer benefits. Revenue from the auc- 
tion of these allowances will be used to support energy efficiency 
and clean ener^ technology across sectors and help to reduce the 
impact to electricity ratepayers. 

While I am here today to talk to you and answer any questions 
that the subcommittee may have about RGGI and I am happy to 
do that, I would be remiss if I did not take the opportunity to reit- 
erate Governor Corzine’s strong call for Federal action to set mini- 
mum requirements on the issue of climate change and greenhouse 
gases. As a former CEO, Governor Corzine is certainly not inter- 
ested in pursuing a path that would lead our State or our people 
to a place where we are not economically competitive. On the con- 
trary, he believes very firmly and strongly that stepping up to ad- 
dress climate change now is an economic opportunity, that techno- 
logical advances in the past in our country have lead to great eco- 
nomic innovations and economic success, and he believes that by 
moving forward quickly now. New Jersey will be poised to address 
what will be one of the greatest technological challenges of our era. 

For that reason, I would ask today that this Congress redouble 
efforts to come up with strong national laws that regulate green- 
house gas emissions, and attached to my testimony that has al- 
ready been submitted are principles that we, the RGGI States, 
have talked about and discussed as necessary for that kind of regu- 
lation including the fact that it be based on strong science-based 
reductions on the order of 80 percent is what our scientists say we 
need in order to address this issue, that it be portfolio-based, that 
it include energy efficiency and CAFE standards, and that it ac- 
knowledge the fact that State action is fundamental to moving for- 
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ward and that those actions in the States not be preempted by 
weak Federal regulations. 

In closing, I would like to say that New Jersey, like many other 
States and jurisdictions here, is a great example of innovation and 
I look forward to answering any questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Jackson appears at the conclu- 
sion of the hearing.] 

Mr. Butterfield. Thank you. 

Secretary Curry, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF RON CURRY, CABINET SECRETARY, STATE OF 

NEW MEXICO ENVIRONMENT DEPARTMENT, SANTA FE, NM 

Mr. Curry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for invit- 
ing us from New Mexico to be here today. 

I am Ron Curry. I am cabinet secretary for the State of New 
Mexico Environment Department and I bring you best wishes from 
Governor Richardson, who is a happy graduate from this commit- 
tee. 

The Governor has exerted strong leadership in this area since he 
came into office in 2003. New Mexico is a State that is a lot about 
water. We are concerned about our snow pack and our water sup- 
ply in New Mexico because we are in the desert Southwest. We be- 
lieve that Governor Richardson has given strong leadership in pro- 
tecting our water supplies through the efforts that we are making 
through climate change initiatives within New Mexico. 

We also believe, and the Governor has made it very clear, that 
we don’t want to do anything that harms our economy in New Mex- 
ico. Quite the contrary, we believe that good climate change meas- 
ures will improve the economy in New Mexico and the United 
States. 

Governor Richardson has focused on four specific points as we 
have gone through the climate change initiatives. One, in the sum- 
mer of 2005, Governor Richardson issued an executive order setting 
tough greenhouse gas emission reduction targets in New Mexico, 
and this was done as a result of the Climate Change Advisory 
Group, which was a diverse group of 40 people in New Mexico that 
was made up of business folks, made up of people from govern- 
ment, made up of environmental advocates and it was a completely 
diverse group including oil and gas and dairies and out of that 
came recommendations for climate change action in New Mexico. 
There were 69 recommendations. Sixty-seven of those recommenda- 
tions out of this 40 -member diverse group were unanimous, and I 
think that is a tribute to the Governor’s leadership and making 
people understand how important climate change initiatives are to 
helping New Mexico not only environmentally but with the econ- 
omy. 

In New Mexico, the No. 1 source of greenhouse gas emissions is 
power production while the No. 2 source is production and process- 
ing in the oil and gas sector. Those two industries account nearly 
two-third of the greenhouse gas emissions produced in the State. 
The Governor has led on this issue as well. Last week. Governor 
Richardson signed legislation increasing the State’s renewable port- 
folio standard for the 10 percent renewable energy required in 2011 
to 15 percent by 2015 and 20 percent in 2020. The Governor also 
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signed a bill creating the Renewable Energy Transmission Author- 
ity, a quasi-governmental agency that will facilitate the trans- 
mission of renewable energy within the State and to the markets 
outside of New Mexico. 

New Mexico was the first State under the leadership of Governor 
Richardson to join the Chicago Climate Exchange. Chicago Climate 
Exchange is a market-based voluntary cap-and-trade market and 
New Mexico joined the ranks of duPont and Ford and other private 
sector companies that have joined the Chicago Climate Exchange. 
We are a proud member, we are the first State, and we are partici- 
pating to make sure that in New Mexico the Government itself, 
which is the participating member, reduces our greenhouse gas 
emissions. As a member of CCX, New Mexico is committed to re- 
duce greenhouse gas emissions associated with State operations by 
6 percent by 2010. 

Also as been mentioned, we are a member of the Western Re- 
gional Climate Action Initiative, and in the action of strong na- 
tional climate program. New Mexico is also pushing for market- 
based solutions at the regional level. On February 26, 2007, Gov- 
ernor Richardson signed a memorandum of understanding with the 
Governors of California, Arizona, Washington and Oregon creating 
the Western Regional Climate Active Initiative. This is a major col- 
laborative effort by the western States. 

We encourage Congress to learn from States like New Mexico 
when implementing programs to reduce greenhouse gas emissions. 
Over the last 30 years of the Clean Air Act, the States have proven 
themselves as the laboratory for innovation in air pollution control. 
We ask most importantly that Congress enact a program with 
mandatory market-based greenhouse gas emission limits that slow, 
stop and reverse the growth of these emissions. These emission 
caps and such a program should result in reductions equal to the 
targets set by Governor Richardson. 

We look forward to answering any questions you have and we 
look forward to continuing to work at the State level and at the re- 
gional level to solve this very serious problem. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Curry appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. Butterfield. Thank you, Mr. Mayor. 

Commissioner Parsley, 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF JULIE CARUTHERS PARSLEY, COMMISSIONER, 
PUBLIC UTILITY COMMISSION OF TEXAS, AUSTIN, TX 

Ms. Parsley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members. Thank 
you for having us here today, and I have a slightly different per- 
spective than the other witnesses today. The issue of climate 
change and what Texas will do about it is a legislative issue that 
they are struggling with even as we speak, just as you are, so that 
is something they are dealing with in Austin right now. But what 
I am here to tell you about is what we have done with renewable 
energy in Texas and I have some recommendations for how it could 
actually be implemented in other areas. 

[Slide shown.] 
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Just to begin, this next slide is just to show you real quickly, be- 
cause I will be talking about ERGOT and then out of ERGOT 
areas. I know you know this already but just as a reminder, there 
are three interconnections in the United States. Texas is the only 
State in all three interconnections. El Paso is in the western inter- 
connect, the panhandle and northeast Texas are in the eastern 
interconnect and we have 85 percent of the load in Texas in 
ERGOT, which is a wholly intrastate interconnection. Next slide. 

[Slide shown.] 

The Texas Legislature passed a Renewable Portfolio Standard for 
Texas. It started out in 1999 at 2,880 megawatts by 2009 and we 
had surpassed that by 2005. So in 2005 they increased that goal 
to 5,880 in 2015. Last year we surpassed Galifornia as the U.S. 
leader for renewable energy and actually Texas has the world’s 
largest wind farm that just opened up outside of Sweetwater at 735 
megawatts. Next slide. 

[Slide shown.] 

What has made this a successful program are really three major 
factors. The first is robust markets for renewable energy, the sec- 
ond is a very significant transmission investment, and three, posi- 
tive economic incentives for the generators of that energy. Next 
slide. 

[Slide shown.] 

Robust markets for renewable energy — when you have a willing 
buyer and a willing seller, you don’t really cap your growth. You 
can sell as much as somebody is willing to buy and you can buy 
as much as somebody is willing to sell. And having actual competi- 
tive markets in Texas has facilitated this. If you otherwise have a 
renewable portfolio standard where you just require integrated 
utilities to buy a certain percentage of their capacity from renew- 
able sources, then that tends to act more as a cap. So that is one 
of the reasons we have been able to exceed our standards, I believe, 
is because we do have willing buyers and willing sellers. In fact, 
earlier this week a coalition of environmental and renewable power 
generator sent Ghairman Kelliher at the FERG a letter arguing 
that robust wholesale markets were necessary to really promote re- 
newable energy, and I found that very interesting as well. Next 
slide. 

[Slide shown.] 

We always hear in Texas about the high retail electricity prices 
on the retail side and this chart is really just to show you how our 
electricity prices track the natural gas prices. Seventy-three per- 
cent of our generation in ERGOT is natural gas generated, and you 
can see the big spike in 2005. That was during the hurricanes. 
Prices have come back down and mitigated somewhat but our 
prices are quite more expensive than the other areas because we 
do not have the kind of coal-burning facilities other States do. Even 
in Texas, the out of ERGOT areas where there is 70 percent coal 
in those areas, the prices are much lower. Next slide. 

[Slide shown.] 

The second element, and this is a very important element, is that 
we have had a very significant transmission investment in ERGOT. 
We have a socialized rate for transmission costs. If we build the 
transmission, the costs are all uplifted and spread to all the rate- 
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payers. In this way it has avoided people complaining about cross- 
subsidization for one program over another and has just allowed us 
to build what we need to build. In fact, in the next few years we 
will have $5.3 billion worth of transmission investment in the 
rolled-in rate and that equates to 7,500 new miles of transmission. 
So that has been a very important thing. If you can’t move the re- 
newable energy from the generation source to the load, there is not 
much sense in having renewable energy. 

One thing that we have also done is, we have a proceeding to 
designate corridors in Texas and that is something that — next 
slide. 

[Slide shown.] 

I would like to suggest as a recommendation. I am beginning to 
run out of time, so I would like to just say positive economic incen- 
tives that have really led to this as well are our Renewable Port- 
folio Standards but the Federal production tax credit, we have been 
told by the renewable generators, is actually even more important 
than that. That is something they count on and something that has 
really incented that activity. Next slide. 

[Slide shown.] 

The recommendations that I would make that we have seen that 
worked in Texas, and can work elsewhere, are significant trans- 
mission investment which I think might be able to be done under 
the transmission corridor power that was given to the Department 
of Energy, also renewable transmission corridors and possibly so- 
cializing those costs, though allowing for regional flexibility. For in- 
stance, New Mexico has a renewable program that works very well 
for them. We have a program that works very well for us. There 
may be other regions that have the same. 

So with that, I will close and answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Parsley appears at the conclu- 
sion of the hearing.] 

Mr. Butterfield. Thank you for your testimony. 

I want to thank all of you. Most all of you stayed right on target 
with your time and I thank you so very much. 

It is now time for questions from the members of the committee. 
The Chair will yield to himself 5 minutes for the purpose of asking 
questions. 

Mr. Mayor, thank you again for coming. Thank you for your lead- 
ership in Charlotte. Your reputation precedes you, and I thank you 
very much. But Mr. Mayor, given the global nature of climate 
change, it is not United States climate change, it is global climate 
change, could you explain to us why you and the other mayors 
across the country are taking local actions to address this impor- 
tant issue? 

Mr. McCrory. Well, I think local action, grassroots action can 
maybe have as much impact on the total environment as any Fed- 
eral action because at the local level we are making the major land 
use decisions that determine where growth goes regarding sprawl, 
regarding where industry is placed and how much we are reliant 
on the automobile. Many of these things are actually outside the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government so we feel very strongly 
that what we do in our airports, what we do in our Government 
buildings, what we do in our land development can have a major 
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impact on not just the national environment but the global environ- 
ment, and I hope that spreads not just to cities like Charlotte or 
Seattle or Chicago but also spreads to Singapore and cities in Asia 
and Europe and across the world. 

Mr. Butterfield. When the mayors take their official action and 
take their positions on this issue and other issues, what forum do 
you use to do that? Is it a poll? Is it a convention? What is the 
methodology? 

Mr. McCrory. We actually go through two separate committees, 
and one thing I am recognizing which maybe was a mistake, I used 
to be chairman of both the energy and environment committee and 
I think to help spread out the chairmanships and things and get 
more mayors involved, we separated the energy and environment 
committee so we have lengthy discussions on both the energy and 
environment committee and that is where we get the details on 
what types of resolutions we would like to pass. We share ideas 
and I might add, we steal each other’s ideas also. 

Mr. Butterfield. Let me address this question to the distin- 
guished secretary from New Mexico, Mr. Curry. Mr. Curry, you tes- 
tified that your Governor has entered into an agreement with four 
other western Governors to establish a cap-and-trade program for 
greenhouse gases. Could you provide us with more information on 
that such as what sectors within your economy might be covered 
and what cap levels and timing may be under consideration? 

Mr. Curry. Mr. Chairman, yes, we will be glad to supply you 
with all of that. I think one of the most important parts of that col- 
laboration is the fact that we have many things in common and we 
are going to set our guidelines and our mandates based on those 
commonalities. Obviously in New Mexico we don’t have an ocean 
like California does yet and we on the other hand, because of the 
working relationship that Governor Richardson has with Governor 
Schwarzenegger and the other Governors, we are going to be work- 
ing trying to recognize the differences between the States and set- 
ting the timelines accordingly, and I think what we are going to 
see out of that is those five States being the leaders in the country 
because of that type of cooperation. 

Mr. Butterfield. Secretary Adams, let me again thank you for 
coming and ask you, if the Federal Government were to adopt a 
cap-and-trade program for greenhouse gas emissions, how would 
that affect the regional program that New Jersey is involved in? Do 
you believe that the regional programs would survive? 

Ms. Adams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We will be working with 
not only the western States but the RGGI States on designing a 
trading program. California’s program is required to take effect 
January 1, 2012. I have a market advisory committee made up of 
experts from around the world who really envision an international 
market. I do have members from the RGGI States on that commit- 
tee. We are a little bit at risk being potentially ahead of the Fed- 
eral Government but we hope that we would be a leader in helping 
to design a market and 

Mr. Butterfield. Your original program would continue? You 
wouldn’t abandon your original program? 

Ms. Adams. Absolutely we would not abandon. We hope that we 
could — we are actually working with 30 other States on a multi- 
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State registry so we are hoping that we could actually help Con- 
gress and the Federal Government design a market. 

Mr. Butterfield. Commissioner Jackson, let me ask you to take 
a stab at that if would in the last 15 seconds. 

Ms. Jackson. I would have to agree with Secretary Adams. We 
are moving forward with rules that will be out this year and I 
think we hope that the Federal Government will come in behind 
us with rules that reflect the laboratory and experimentation that 
we are doing in the States. 

Mr. Butterfield. Thank you. The Chair’s time has expired. 
Thank you. Thank you very much. 

At this time the Chair recognizes the gentleman from Illinois, 
Mr. Shimkus. 

Mr. Shimkus. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Before I start my time, 
I want to also recognize two alumni we have got hiding behind Ms. 
Jackson, Rick Kessler, who was formerly of the committee, and we 
have Dan Scopek, who used to be on Doug Ose’s staff in California. 
So I think it is always good staff that helps good elected and ap- 
pointed officials and we appreciate you all coming back. 

Mr. Butterfield. Mr. Shimkus, I cannot help but to observe 
that we have a good, diverse panel today as compared to the panel 
yesterday when we had five men, all representing the automobile 
industry. All right. You have 5 minutes. 

Mr. Shimkus. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have got a lot of 
things I want to talk about so I will try to go brief, and if you can 
keep your answers simple at first, and you may not know the an- 
swer, but mayor, is your State a net importer or exporter of power? 
Do you know? You have two nuclear plants so it is probably safe 
to say in your area you are a net exporter. 

Mr. McCrory. I would assume exporter. I don’t have those sta- 
tistics with me but yes, and we work in both the Carolinas too, two 
different utilities. 

Mr. Shimkus. Thank you. 

Ms. Adams, California? 

Ms. Adams. Net importer. 

Mr. Shimkus. I knew that answer. 

Ms. Jackson? 

Ms. Jackson. Net importer, about 25 percent. 

Mr. Shimkus. I knew that answer. 

Mr. Curry — oh, before you start, God put a rainbow in the sky 
to say there wouldn’t be another flood that destroyed the whole 
world so I think you are safe from seeing any beachfront property 
any time soon. 

Mr. Curry. Well, we have lots of sand. We are ready to go. 

Net exporter. 

Mr. Shimkus. Thank you. 

Ms. Parsley. In ERCOT we are self-sufficient. We do have some 
DC ties that we do move power through, but all the power in 
ERCOT is used in ERCOT. The out of ERCOT areas, I believe that 
they are net importers but 

Mr. Shimkus. And Texas is a little different because of ERCOT, 
the way that was set up. 

How many of you think there is a benefit to lower energy prices? 
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Mr. McCrory. One emphasis with energy prices which we al- 
ways talk about residential energy prices but what is most impor- 
tant to us in the Southeast is energy prices for industry and manu- 
facturing that is deserting our area, so that is very, very important 
for any kind of development. 

Mr. Shimkus. Ms. Adams? 

Ms. Adams. Yes, sir, although California does have some of the 
highest rates, people pay bills and for the most part Californians 
pay lower bills because we are highly energy-efficient. Our elec- 
tricity — 

Mr. Shimkus. So the question, do you support low price energy 
prices or high energy prices? 

Ms. Adams. I support low but 

Mr. Shimkus. OK. Thank you. 

Ms. Jackson? 

Ms. Jackson. Governor Corzine has made it clear that lowering 
energy prices is important for our economic 

Mr. Shimkus. Because you are one of the highest energy cost 
States in the Nation. 

Ms. Jackson. We do have high energy prices. 

Mr. Shimkus. Thank you. 

Mr. Curry? 

Mr. Curry. We believe in low energy prices, and the fact that we 
have low energy prices in New Mexico has helped create 80,000 
jobs in 

Mr. Shimkus. And you are a net exporter. 

Mr. Curry. That is right. 

Mr. Shimkus. And that is an important point. 

Ms. Parsley? 

Ms. Parsley. Yes, we do believe in low energy prices. 

Mr. Shimkus. How many jobs in your States are based upon en- 
ergy exploration or recovery? And again, the mayor, you may not 
know. 

Ms. Adams? 

Ms. Adams. I don’t have that. 

Mr. Shimkus. You don’t have the information? 

Ms. Jackson? 

Ms. Jackson. I think it would be minimal. 

Mr. Shimkus. I would say limited for both of you but you might 
want to clarify that for the record in the future. 

Mr. Curry, probably quite a few? 

Mr. Curry. Yes. 

Ms. Adams. And obviously Texas quite a few. 

Mr. Shimkus. When we address this greenhouse gas debate, I 
think it is safe to assume that natural gas could be a big advantage 
in trying to reduce the amount and keep electricity prices low. This 
was a map that I used before we eventually opened up some of the 
eastern Gulf Coast exploration but it is always significant that the 
west coast and the east coast, big red, off limits for natural gas ex- 
ploration. Do you all know that? 

Mr. Mayor, off your coast, do you know we can’t explore for natu- 
ral gas? 

Mr. McCrory. Yes. 

Mr. Shimkus. Secretary Adams? 
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Ms. Adams. Correct. 

Mr. Shimkus. Ms. Jackson? 

Ms. Jackson. Yes, we oppose that. 

Mr. Shimkus. And of course, you are not on the coast yet there, 
Mr. Curry, so 

Ms. Parsley. Obviously we support it and we are a net exporter 
of natural gas in Texas. 

Mr. Shimkus. And of course, you do have exploration off the 
coast of Texas. 

If we want low cost, we have got to have supply too. If we want 
to have lower greenhouse gas emissions, we ought to move to some 
supply that would incentivize low-cost energy by using less emis- 
sions. But that is why a lot of us have proWems with this debate 
from our friends on the other side of the aisle because they don’t 
want to explore, they don’t want to go after more natural gas, and 
natural gas is a major product and commodity for industry, for 
manufacturing, for agriculture and the like. 

I want to end up with my last question to the mayor. Where is 
the high-level nuclear waste stored in those two nuclear power 
plants that are in your community? 

Mr. McCrory. I don’t have the statistics but much of it is cur- 
rently temporarily stored on the location. 

Mr. Shimkus. Whose responsibility is it to receive that high-level 
nuclear waste? 

Mr. McCrory. The utilities work through the Federal Govern- 
ment and work through the nuclear agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment but that is 

Mr. Shimkus. Do you think it would be safer to store that high- 
level nuclear waste under a mountain in the desert or next to your 
community? 

Mr. McCrory. I personally think that we need to have a Federal 
policy of having one location, and I am an advocate of that. I think 
you are addressing the program which you addressed with natural 
gas and everything else. Even as mayors, as Sue knows, we have 
NIMBY issues where we are all rather hypocritical. 

Mr. Shimkus. If we are going to increase in a cap-and-trade pro- 
gram down to 80 percent that some people want, we are going to 
have at a minimum 40 percent increase in cost and the NIMBY 
issue better stop because you are using our resources, our coal, our 
natural gas and you are not footing your part of the bill, and I 
would take that back to your State. 

I yield back. 

Mr. Butterfield. Thank you. Thank you very much. 

At this time the Chair recognizes the distinguished gentleman 
from the State of Washington, Mr. Inslee, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Inslee. Thank you. I would like to ask unanimous consent 
to put in the record a letter from Mayor Greg Nicholas concern- 
ing — 

Mr. Butterfield. Without objection, the letter will be received 
into the record. 

Mr. Inslee. I want to elaborate on my thanking you for the local 
leadership States and cities have shown on this from an economic 
development perspective. A lot of people think of this as an envi- 
ronmental issue. I tend to think of it as an economic opportunity 
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for the United States, and I just want to thank you for the suc- 
cesses that you are creating by creating economic opportunity. The 
fact that the local Governors and mayors are moving on this issue 
has created an investment opportunity for companies that are now 
developing technologies that are going to sell their products to 
China one of these days, and right now the RamGen Corporation, 
for instance, in Tacoma, Washington, has a compression technology 
that might reduce the cost of compressing CO^ so we can make 
clean coal actually a market-based possibility in this country, and 
because of what you are doing, it is creating an investment climate 
so that they can move forward to develop clean coal technology that 
one of these days we are going to sell to China, because we need 
to sell our technology to China to create jobs here and to restrain 
their unrestrained CO^ emissions in China. 

We have tremendous investment in the Nano Solar Corporation 
in Palo Alto, California, that has developed a thin-celled solar cell, 
a phototaic cell, using the sigs system rather than a silicone-based 
system, but they have an investment climate that now allows that 
because you have moved forward to create this economic oppor- 
tunity and one of these days we are going to sell that material, we 
are going to be the providers to China and India of solar. We have 
solar thermal. We just had a company bought from Austria now 
called Auster, it used to be called the Solar Power and Heating 
Company, we are going to sell that technology around the world. 
We have the A-123 Battery Company that is now in an investment 
climate where they can grow because of your local leadership and 
they have developed a lithium ion battery that is going to power 
the next generation of plug-in cars. It is going to get 150 miles a 
gallon and go 40 miles on zero carbon emissions. It can decrease 
C02 30 to 40 percent even using today’s grid. 

The point I want to make is, what you all are doing locally are 
growing the Nation’s economy by allowing us to fulfill our destiny 
that I believe is America’s destiny to sell clean energy technology 
to the world, and I believe that is a leadership destiny for this 
country that we ought to seize, and the effort that you are doing 
right now is helping us, so I just want to thank you for that. A lot 
of people think of you from the green perspective. I am thinking 
of the other kind of green here, and there is some other kind of 
green that we got to think about when we develop our global 
warming policy. 

So with that, a question to Ms. Parsley. You talked about — and 
I am not sure I understood. You said an RPS could be a cap if it 
was not treated correctly, and I am not sure I follow what you said. 
You said we had to do something on RPS so that it didn’t end up 
being a cap, it would actually be a floor. 

Ms. Parsley. Right. Well, what I meant was, if you have a mar- 
ket with the buyers and sellers, you can buy as much as sold and 
you will produce, which is the law of supply of demand. With an 
integrated utility, you tend to have to say you would either buy 10 
percent of whatever your output is and if the utility is doing that, 
then that tends to be a cap, in other words. It could be 10 percent 
of what they can actually purchase and what they can actually use 
because there are some system reliability limitations on wind be- 
cause it is intermittent and some other issues surrounding it. So 
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that is all I meant. I didn’t mean that an RPS integrated utility 
was a bad thing at all. I just meant that if you have a market 
where you actually have people who can buy and sell it, it tends 
to act — it tends to increase. 

Mr. Inslee. I will give you another company, by the way. You 
mentioned intermittent nature of wind. There is a company called 
General Compression that has had a very significant round of fi- 
nancing and they have a system of compressing air, putting it in 
the ground, treating it as a battery that can run a turbine and it 
can potentially double revenues from wind turbines by making it 
a stable source of energy rather than intermittent, and it is that 
type of investment that your actions are driving and I think that 
is a technology some day that we want to sell to China as well. 

Could I ask about the California experience? You may have 
talked about this. As I understand it, California has had essentially 
a stable electrical usage because of their efficiency work that they 
have done whereas the average American has gone on 50 percent 
in the last 15 or 20 years. I believe that is the statistic. 

Ms. Adams. Yes, sir, I believe it is. 

Mr. Inslee. Could you talk about what you think is the most ef- 
fective ways to accomplish that what I consider incredible achieve- 
ment? You are still enjoying hot tubs out there. Your economy is 
doing pretty well but you have stabilized electrical use but every- 
body else’s is going up by a factor of 50 percent. 

Ms. Adams. Yes, that is true. Our electrical use per capita has 
remained nearly flat while the rest of the Nation’s use has in- 
creased by 50 percent, and we do — we are very energy-efficient in 
California and we have through the rates paid for our rebate pro- 
grams and other energy-efficiency programs such as installing 
dual-pane windows, installing solar, so we have a very active re- 
bate program. My local utility, which is one of the most green in 
the State, provides free shade trees. We have some hot weather in 
Sacramento in the summer so 

Mr. Butterfield. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Inslee. Thank you. 

Ms. Adams. You are welcome. 

Mr. Butterfield. At this time the Chair recognizes the distin- 
guished gentlelady from North Carolina, Mrs. Myrick. 

Mrs. Myrick. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thanks to all of you 
again for your testimony and your suggestions and things you are 
doing. 

I wanted to ask my mayor a question and just let you elaborate. 
I know community -wise, we have got a lot going on with green 
building initiatives and the same with what you are doing in gov- 
ernment. Could you just give us a little bit of a synopsis on how 
that is all working together and the difference it makes? 

Mr. McCrory. Absolutely. I think this green building initiative, 
which I really commend Mayor Daley in Chicago for being one of 
the major leaders in this effort, is taking cities by storm and now 
we are working with the private sector, the architects, the design- 
ers of buildings. We have designed a museum and a theater re- 
cently as a green building in downtown Charlotte and now we are 
looking at putting those types of requirements in other buildings. 
Of course, you have to balance the costs and there are different lev- 
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els of the green ratings but we think it has tremendous potential, 
especially with the impact of the heat index in major metropolitan 
areas. 

Mrs. Myrick. And of course, because we have low energy rates 
in the Southeast, I think a 40 percent increase would probably be 
very damaging to what happens with our economy in business and 
industry. 

Mr. McCrory. Well, Sue, in your district, as you know, espe- 
cially in the Gaston County area, we are trying to hang onto indus- 
try at this point in time, and as we try to compete with the Central 
America right across the border and even China, one of the major 
questions we get when we recruit industry or try to retain them 
is the energy prices. No doubt about it. 

Mrs. Myrick. One of the things that I think frustrates us a little 
bit in North Carolina relative to our energy situation is the fact 
that hydro is great and wind is great but we don’t have the advan- 
tage of being able to use a lot of that, and so we have had to rely 
on other technologies and I wanted to ask Ms. Parsley, relative to 
Texas, I know you don’t do coal but do you have any plans or how 
do you look at or have you considered clean coal technology in 
Texas? Is that an option for you? 

Ms. Parsley. We have had two announced IGCC plants. They 
are test facilities. Texas has two of the four remaining sites for 
FutureGen and we really hope that FutureGen will site in Texas 
very much. But, yes, we are very supportive of that. It is still a 
burgeoning technology. It is very, very promising but it is still not 
quite available for commercial use. So that is something we are 
looking at very — we are very interested in that, yes. 

Mrs. Myrick. Mr. Curry, forgive my ignorance on this. Do you 
have any nuclear in New Mexico? 

Mr. Curry. Mr. Chairman, we do not have any nuclear in New 
Mexico but we do use Palo Verde nuclear plant, which is in Ari- 
zona, southern Arizona, and New Mexico is also in the process of 
permitting and has already been permitted by the NRC a uranium 
enrichment plant, which is in New Mexico, which will be used to 
supply fuel for nuclear facilities. 

Mrs. Myrick. Thank you. I will yield back my time. 

Mr. Butterfield. Thank you. I believe that completes the first 
round of questioning. Would you like to go a second round? 

Mr. Shimkus. Mr. Chairman, I had a question from the ranking 
member that 

Mr. Butterfield. The gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. Shimkus. It is also one that I would want to ask also for 
public disclosure. I am glad Sue talked about coal. The basic ques- 
tion is, do you support the development of clean coal power plants 
in your State or adjacent States? And then I will just follow up 
with a little response. 

Mayor? And I am talking about integrated, combined gas cycle 
which is the current technology. 

Mr. McCrory. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Shimkus. Ms. Adams? 

Ms. Adams. I am not familiar with the technology on so-called 
clean coal but I know that sequestration is a big part of the solu- 
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tion and that is something that California is willing to invest in 
and look at. 

Mr. Shimkus. And we had a big hearing on that a couple hear- 
ings ago, so Ms. Jackson? 

Ms. Jackson. Governor Corzine has made it clear that he thinks 
we must invest in coal technologies, not only IGCC but other se- 
questration technologies and we believe it is part of the mix. 

Mr. Shimkus. Tell him thank you for me. 

Mr. Curry? 

Mr. Curry. Yes, we do, and we are exploring the various types 
of credits that are available to companies that would be willing to 
do that exactly that in New Mexico. 

Mr. Shimkus. And Ms. Parsley? 

Ms. Parsley. Yes, we are. 

Mr. Shimkus. And I hope that Texas is not successful. The two 
other FutureGen sites are in southern Illinois, which is where I am 
at. The States ought to be following this because it is near-zero- 
emission with carbon sequestration if you have the geological for- 
mations. 

I do appreciate you coming, and with that, Mr. Chairman, I will 
yield back my time. Thank you. 

Mr. Butterfield. The gentleman from Washington, Mr. Inslee. 

Mr. Inslee. Thank you, Mr. Curry, for writing a book about the 
economic opportunities associated with clean energy, and I have 
been really impressed with what has gone on in New Mexico be- 
cause it has been historically a fossil fuel-producing State and it 
has been a major part of its economy but I have seen very signifi- 
cant changes under Governor Richardson’s leadership and I just 
wanted to give you a chance to crow for a minute or two and tell 
us what you think has been most successful in those efforts. The 
question I guess I would ask you is, here we have a State that has 
been dependent on fossil fuels and has been an integral part of its 
economy and yet it is making this transition. How do you pull that 
off? 

Mr. Curry. Well, I will crow for the Governor, Mr. Chairman 
and Members. New Mexico gets most of its revenue stream from 
the oil and gas industry, a third of it and sometimes more than 
that, depending on the year, and that revenue stream helps to sup- 
port our schools in New Mexico. The oil and gas industry is unique 
in New Mexico. When we have done our inventories on emissions 
that are greenhouse gases, the oil and gas industry is number two 
in New Mexico for those emissions. So it is the good and the bad, 
if you will, and what we have done is include them in the process 
and they understand how important it is to work on this problem 
and work on it with the State. In addition to that, we have brought 
industries in like Advent Solar that are going to bring a lot of jobs 
to New Mexico that are clean energy obviously. Tesla Electric Car 
Motor Company have just announced they are going to New Mex- 
ico. The Governor is determined and putting into green building, 
clean energy buildings that have low emissions within New Mexico. 

And so we recognize the importance of fossil fuels in our State 
and they will be there for a long time but we are also determined 
to develop a strong renewable portfolio and these companies are 
helping us to do that, and it is a — without sounding too much like 
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I am promoting the guy that I work for, it really is due to his lead- 
ership in these areas because he is familiar with the way business 
works in New Mexico and how important these are to our sound 
economy but he has been able to bring in to the State the types 
of businesses that people see are profitable and sustainable as far 
as energy goes, and we are going to continue to do that. We have 
done that with tax credits and we have done that with tax cuts, 
and just like we were mentioning on the IGCC, we have got a pro- 
posal in front of our legislature right now to offer credits for coal 
companies that are willing to invest in the best available tech- 
nology that is out there, and it is that sort of innovative thinking 
that is making that transition easy. 

Mr. Inslee. Sort of a working presumption I have is that we in 
Congress have been slow to this because we haven’t recognized the 
public’s recognition that they recognize this as an economic oppor- 
tunity for us, and as far as I can tell, no politician in America has 
ever been beat arguing that Americans are smart enough to grow 
new technology, and my perception is, people understand that and 
that is why New Mexico has been successful at leadership. Califor- 
nia, you have had good success and in New Jersey and other 
States. In New Mexico, has there been any sort of pushback from 
any quarter of the economy to try to grow these new companies in 
New Mexico? 

Mr. Curry. Mr. Chairman, Members, there have been certainly 
areas where people have resisted change, but when you get down 
and you sit down and have a conversation with them, just like this 
policy advisory committee that the Covernor set up that included 
oil and gas industry, it included areas like the dairy industry, 
which is a producer of methane in our State, and New Mexico is 
one the largest dairy-producing States in the Nation, when you sit 
down and explain to folks if they can reduce waste in their busi- 
ness, whether it is greenhouse gases or other types of waste, as you 
reduce waste in business, your bottom line is going to improve over 
time. It will just simply do that by reducing waste and that is what 
the Covernor has been able to do and that is what we continue to 
do. 

Mr. Inslee. Thank you. 

And as I leave, I want to congratulate Texas for their movement 
with TXU coal sequestration technology. We hope that reaches fru- 
ition. Cood luck. Thank you. 

Mr. Butterfield. Thank you, Mr. Inslee. 

The gentlelady from North Carolina? She has no questions. 
Thank you. 

Well, I believe that completes the questions. Any other questions 
from any other Member? 

Again, we want to thank all of you for coming. This has been 
most informative. This committee is in recess. Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 12:44 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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Chairman Boucher and Ranking Member Hastert, 

On behalf of Governor Arnold Schwarzenegger, thank you for inviting me to testify before your committee 
today. I will describe California’s process for developing our climate initiatives and explain the various 
programs we have in place, or are developing, to meet our climate goals. 

First and foremost, I want to commend the Committee for holding this series of hearings on climate change. 
Global climate change is one of the most pressing environmental and economic issues of our time. If 
unaddressed, the consequences are frightening. Addressing climate change is no small task. But the first 
step is political leadership. That’s why I am thankful that this Committee, and Congress as a whole, is 
addressing this issue in such a serious manner. 

California’s climate initiative began with a similar act of political leadership. In June 2005, Governor 
Schwarzenegger signed an Executive Order laying out his goals for addressing climate change. He 
committed California to reduce its greenhouse gas emissions to 2000 levels by 2010, to 1990 levels by 
2020 and 80% below 1 990 levels by 2050. He also established the Climate Action Team, consisting of 
cabinet level decision makers from the State’s various agencies that have the authority to reduce 
greenhouse gases from their respective jurisdictions. As Secretary of the California Environmental 
Protection Agency, I chair the Climate Action Team. 

In March 2006, the Climate Action Team released a report that laid out a blueprint for how California could 
reach the 2020 goal of reducing greenhouse gas emissions to 1990 levels. I would like to submit a copy of 
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the executive summary of this report into the record. The report, known as the Climate Action Team 
Report, made a series of high-level recommendations including: 

• Develop a multi-sector, market-based system to reduce greenhouse gas emissions in a cost-effective 
manner that both protects economic growth and encourages innovation; 

• Mandate emissions reporting from the largest sectors; 

• Conduct a macroeconomic analysis to inform policy makers on the most cost-effective measures to 
reduce greenhouse gas emissions; 

• Accelerate regulatory measures, such as the renewable energy portfolio and energy efficiency 
standards; 

• Educate the public to ensure that all citizens understand the significance of climate change and the 
steps they can take to mitigate it. 

The report also laid out over 40 specific strategies that could be employed to reach the Governor’s goal. 
The purpose of this exercise was not to commit California to each strategy. Instead, it was to demonstrate 
to the public and the Legislature that a combination of strategies could be implemented to achieve the 
Governor's ambitious goals. 

As part of the Climate Action Team Report, a series of scenario analyses were included in the appendices 
to provide data on the potential impacts of climate change on California. These research documents were 
collected from some of California’s most renowned climate scientists. In July 2006, these 1 7 scenario 
analyses were summarized in another important document, w'hich I’d like to submit to the record. The 
document, “Our Changing Climate: Assessing the Risks to California,” highlights the various effects of 
climate change on California, including: 
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• Potential loss of 70-90% of the Sierra-Nevada snow pack; which serves as our largest free water 
storage reservoir; 

• Sea level rise affecting the livability and economy of coastal areas; 

• Salt water intrusion into the California Bay-Delta, which supplies drinking water to 23 million 
Californians; 

• Heat waves that worsen air pollution and jeopardize public health; and 

• Significant damage to California’s valuable agriculture industry. 

This report demonstrated that there is a heavy toll to pay economically, environmentally and socially if we 
do not address climate change. 

Assembly Bill 32 (Nufiez/Pavlev) - The Global Warmin£ Solutions Act of 2006 

The California Legislature responded to the Governor’s leadership by passing Assembly Bill 32, the Global 
Warming Solutions Act of 2006, to codify the Governor’s 2020 goal of reducing our greenhouse gas 
emissions to 1990 levels. Assembly Bill 32 gave the California Air Resources Board responsibility to 
reduce greenhouse gas emissions from “significant sources.” The bill was not overly prescriptive in terms 
of how the Air Resources Board would achieve the required emissions reductions; rather, it gave broad 
discretion to the Air Resources Board to implement the law. The bill allows market-based approaches and 
calls for emission reductions to begin in 2012. The legislation also required the Air Resources Board to set 
up two advisory committees, one to focus on environmental justice issues and one on economic and 
technological advancement. 
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The following is a summary of the timelines required by AB 32: 


June 2006 
January 2008 
January 2009 

January 2010 
January 201 1 

January 2012 


Establish a list of Early Action Items; 

Establish the 1990 emissions baseline and develop rules for mandatory reporting; 
Develop a scoping plan, outlining a combination of market measures and regulations 
to reach 2020 target; 

Implement Early Action Items; 

Final approval of scoping plan proposals. A market could begin operation at this 
time; 

First enforceable caps come into place. 


The Governor signed the bill in September 2006 and immediately focused on implementing the law. In 
October 2006, the Governor issued an Executive Order (S-20-06), calling on the Air Resources Board to 
develop a multi-sector, market-based compliance system that could permit trading between the European 
Union Trading System and the Northeast Regional Greenhouse Gas Initiative and others. It also called on 
me to create a Market Advisory Committee of national and international experts to advise the Air 
Resources Board, by June 2007, on the design of such a market-based compliance system. I announced the 
membership of the Market Advisory Committee in December 2006, and they have met twice already. 

On a related note, I am very pleased to announce that on February 26, 2007, Governor Schwarzenegger 
joined with the Governors of Arizona, New Mexico, Oregon and Washington to sign an historic 
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memorandum of understanding that commits these five western states to jointly develop a regional 
greenhouse gas emissions cap and a market-based trading system in our region. 

Strategies to Meet California’s Climate Goals 

To return to 1 990 emission levels by 2020, we estimate that California has to reduce emissions by 1 74 
million metric tons per year. This goal requires a comprehensive strategy. First and foremost, California 
will continue to pursue the types of successful greenhouse gas emission reduction programs that the state 
has employed for years. These include: 

• Automobile tailpipe regulations; 

• Mandatory recycling goals; 

• Building standards; 

• Utility investment in energy efficiency; 

• Appliance efficiency standards; and 

• Renewable energy portfolio and other incentives. 

California’s energy programs alone have allowed the state’s per capita electricity use to remain level for the 
last three decades, while electricity demand in the rest of the country has increased 50%. 

In addition, California has initiated another series of strategies that will also contribute to our emissions 
reduction goal, such as: 

• Million Solar Roofs Initiative, to achieve an additional 3000 megawatts of solar power by 2017; 
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• Greenhouse gas standard for power generation, to require long-term energy contracts have 
greenhouse gas emissions profiles that are at least as clean as California's existing portfolio; 

• Low Carbon Fuel Standard, to reduce the carbon content of transportation fiiels 10% by 2020; 

• Hydroflorocarbons (HFC) reductions, to increase efficiency and minimize impacts of refrigeration 
units; and 

• Forest preservation and management, to prevent wildfires, maximize carbon storage and minimize 
carbon release from harvesting. 

California is pursuing a hybrid approach to reduce greenhouse gas emissions. Established regulatory 
programs and new regulatoiy strategies will be combined with market programs to meet our emissions 
reduction targets. 

As Congress considers legislation to address global warming, I would recommend you consider several key 
principles. 

• Set an overall cap on emissions. 

• Design a system that allows all sectors of the economy to participate in the effort to reduce 
emissions. The lowest cost emission reduction strategies won’t necessarily come from the 
industries that contribute the highest levels of emissions. 

• Allow for market mechanisms that encourage every sector, indeed every citizen, to develop 
technologies or practices that reduce greenhouse gas emissions. 
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• Invest in scientific research. Additional science is needed both to determine potential mitigation 
strategies and to help the country plan for adapting to the changes that higher temperatures will 
bring. 

• Promote public education to ensure that citizens understand the impacts of climate change and the 
steps to take to reduce their emissions, 

• Remain open to new ideas and a new paradigm. Tackling climate change is a challenge of 
enormous scale. It requires us to reexamine systems for creating and delivering energy, 
mechanisms for transporting goods and services and beliefs on how we live our lives. It means we 
have to put old paradigms aside and refocus our intellectual energy on the task of reducing our 
carbon output while protecting and promoting economic growth. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to testify today. I look forward to answering any questions 
the Committee may have. 
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Introduction 

Thank you Chairman Boucher, Representative Hastert, and members of the committee 
for inviting me to testify today. My name is Ron Curry and I am the Cabinet Secretary 
of the New Mexico Environment Department in the administration of Governor Bill 
Richardson. New Mexico’s entire Executive branch is committed to addressing climate 
change and the Environment Department has been working closely with Governor 
Richardson’s office to coordinate these activities. 

There is overwhelming scientific consensus that our greenhouse gas emissions are 
leading to a warmer planet. Climate change threatens our snowpack and our water. The 
West simply doesn’t have any water to waste - it is our lifeblood and the basis for our 
economy - that is Governor Richardson has taken an aggressive leadership position on 
this issue. 

Global climate change is an extremely important issue to New Mexico. Temperatures in 
New Mexico increased an average 2 degrees Fahrenheit over the past century and are 
expected to continue to rise (1). Severe weather events that may be exacerbated by 
global climate change are wreaking havoc in our state. Drought conditions are predicted 
to be more severe due to global climate change. Snow pack in the mountains, which 
supplies most of our water, is diminishing and running off earlier in the spring. New 
Mexico’s water supply will be more vulnerable if temperatures increase and drought 
conditions continue. If any of you have ever been to New Mexico you know how little 
water we have to begin with. New Mexicans are well-versed in water conservation but if 
drought conditions persist due to global climate change, the quality of life for our citizens 
will be adversely impacted. Our natural resources, such as Rocky Mountain trout will be 
negatively impacted. It is estimated that up to 75% of suitable trout habitat will be lost 
due to climate change. We expect the warming trend to result in more extreme weather 
events, to reduce biodiversity and to increase air pollution, which will adversely affect 
New Mexico’s infrastructure and economy. We cannot afford to wait to address climate 
change. 

With these kinds of impacts it is no wonder that a recent poll shows that 59 percent of 
New Mexico voters, regardless of party, feel that global warming is a serious problem. 
This same poll showed that the majority of voters also thought that more must be done to 
address global warming. 

The United States needs to enact and implement a mandatory market-based greenhouse 
gas reduction program that covers all major economic sectors. In the absence of such a 
program, states like New Mexico are taking the lead in setting greenhouse gas reduction 
targets and finding ways to reduce emissions while maintaining economic growth. 

Under the leadership of Governor Richardson, New Mexico is leading the way. Governor 
Richardson has signed tough greenhouse gas reduction targets including a 75% cut in 
New Mexico’s emissions by 2050. We are also the first state in the nation to join the 
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Chicago Climate Exchange - a market-based cap-and-trade system - where we joined 
industry leaders like Ford, DuPont and IBM. 

Addressing climate change has not hindered our economy. On the contrary, it has created 
business opportunities. Governor Richardson put New Mexico in the lead on this issue in 
part because it is good for business. Our companies will develop the technologies needed 
to capture and reduce carbon dioxide emissions. This will make us a leader in the new 
carbon clean economy. 


Governor Richardson’s Climate Change Advisory Group 

In the summer of 2005, Governor Bill Richardson issued an Executive Order setting 
greenhouse emissions reduction targets for New Mexico. The goals are to reduce 
greenhouse gas emissions to year 2000 levels by the year 2012, to reduce emissions 10 
percent below 2000 levels by 2020 and 75 percent below 2000 levels by 2050. To meet 
the 2020 target, we will need to reduce emissions by about 26 million metric tons of C02 
equivalent from the business as usual scenario or about 37% percent. Governor 
Richardson also established the New Mexico Climate Change Advisory Group. After a 
year and a half of hard work, this diverse group of 40 stakeholders from industry, 
environmental groups and local and tribal governments developed 69 greenhouse gas 
emissions reduction strategies to achieve the Governor’s emissions reduction targets. The 
group voted unanimously on 67 of the recommendations. When we implement all the 
group’s reduction recommendations, we will exceed the Governor’s emissions reduction 
targets. I would like to share with you a copy of the final report from this work group 
{New Mexico Climate Change Advisory Group: Final Report December 2006). 

Although the Advisory Group report was drafted only recently, we are moving ahead 
quickly to implement many of the group’s recommendations. In December 2006, 
Governor Richardson issued an Executive Order instructing state agencies to begin 
implementing a number of specific recommendations, including green building codes and 
agricultural sector emissions reductions. Just last week, Governor Richardson signed 
legislation increasing the state’s renewable portfolio standard (RPS) from 10 percent 
renewable energy required in 20 1 1 to 15 percent by 20 1 5 and 20 percent in 2020. The 
Governor also signed a bill creating the Renewable Energy Transmission Authority, a 
quasi-govemmenta! agency that will facilitate the transmission of renewable energy 
within the state and to markets outside New Mexico. We hope the New Mexico 
Legislature will have many more clean energy bills before the Governor soon, including 
tax incentives for the development and construction of advanced coal generating 
facilities, tax credits for “green building construction” and biodiesel targets and tax 
incentives. 

Many of the recommendations from the group focus on New Mexico’s energy economy. 
New Mexico historically has been a fossil energy state. We are third in the nation for 
onshore gas production and fifth in oil production. We export about half the electrical 
power generated in the state, which is mostly from coal fired power plants. However, if 
we are to effectively address climate change, we must change and diversify our energy 
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economy to include energy production that is efficient, cost-effective and less polluting. 
In New Mexico, the number one source of greenhouse gas emissions is power 
production, while the number two source is production and processing in the oil and the 
gas sector. Those two industries combined account for nearly two-thirds of the 
greenhouse gas emissions produced in the state. 

New Mexico Energy Policies 

In 2004, Governor Bill Richardson declared New Mexico “the Clean Energy State.” We 
have enacted incentives like the renewable energy production tax incentives and a solar 
tax credit to help achieve that vision. 

We will continue to set aggressive energy policies that make New Mexico a leader in 
clean energy production as we continue to reduce greenhouse gas emissions. During the 
coming year, New Mexico will adopt the California Clean Car Standard and develop low 
greenhouse gas emitting building codes. In addition, we will evaluate mechanisms for 
reducing greenhouse gas emissions in our oil and gas industry and develop rules and 
procedures for sequestering carbon dioxide. We expect to have a mandatory GHG 
emission reporting program and a voluntary registry program in place by the end of the 
year. The development of a registry and reporting programs will assist the state in 
tracking progress towards meeting greenhouse gas emissions reduction goals. The 
registry and reporting program will allow industry to track its greenhouse gas emissions 
and certify reductions that could have a credit value in a future market-based program. 

Collateral Benefits 

New Mexico has already begun to see positive effects on our economy because we axe 
implementing the Governor’s targets in promoting and producing clean energy. We 
expect our energy economy to continue to grow. Some new clean energy businesses that 
have moved to the state include Advent Solar, a Tesla Motors electric car assembly plant, 
renewable fuels production facilities and about 500 megawatts of new wind generation 
constituting $500 million in capital investment and an economic boon for New Mexico 
ranchers. We are currently positioning ourselves to be a leader in the area of solar 
thermal power generation with an increase in the RPS, production tax credits and tax 
incentives for the development of centralized solar power production. 

Another benefit to implementing many of these strategies is energy independence. 
Promoting renewable fuels and energy efficiency is not only good for the environment 
and the economy, it is crucial for national security. Clean energy also reduces air 
pollution that protects New Mexico’s air and maintains its beautiful vistas. 


The Chicago Climate Exchange 

Governor Richardson prescribes to market-based solutions for energy and environmental 
challenges. That approach can be low cost, flexible and effective if done properly. We 
signaled our commitment to market-based solutions in 2005 by becoming the first state to 
join the Chicago Climate Exchange. CCX is the nation’s only active and legally binding 
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greenhouse gas emissions reduction and trading system, a classic cap and trade program. 
CCX’s membership includes more than 200 members representing a variety of industry 
leaders and other sectors, including Ford, DuPont, IBM, American Electric Power, 

Tampa Electric and the cities of Chicago and Oakland. The CCX trading program has 
been in effect since 2003 and the results are impressive. Total emissions from current 
members are approximately 270 million metric tons of C02 equivalent per year that is 
about equal to emissions from 10 percent of the stationary sources in the U.S. In 2005, 
CCX members reduced greenhouse gas emissions by 30 million metric tons of C02 
equivalent or approximately the same amount of emissions from two huge, dirty coal- 
fired power plants. 

Governor Richardson committed New Mexico state government, as a member of CCX, to 
reduce greenhouse gas emissions associated with its operations by 4 percent by 2006 and 
by an additional 2 percent by 2010. State government’s primary sources of greenhouse 
gases are energy usage in office buildings and transportation. By joining CCX, New 
Mexico state government is setting an example it expects other states, local governments 
and businesses to follow. 

The Western Regional Climate Action Initiative 

In the absence of a strong national climate program. Governor Richardson is pushing for 
market-based solutions at the regional level. On February 26, 2007, he signed a 
memorandum of understanding with Governors Arnold Schwarzenegger of California, 
Janet Napolitano of Arizona, Chris Gregoire of Washington and Ted Kulongoski of 
Oregon creating the Western Regional Climate Action Initiative. The collaborative 
efforts of that group include setting a regional greenhouse gas emissions reduction goal, 
developing a regional market based program for achieving this goal, and participating in 
a multi-state greenhouse gas registry. The group will reach out to tribes, U.S. states, 
Mexican states and Canadian provinces to encourage them join the initiative. We expect 
the membership of the group to grow. 

The Climate Registry 

New Mexico is also working with other states to establish a common greenhouse gas 
emissions registry tool that all states can use. There are approximately 25 states and 
tribes involved in this effort through the Western Regional Air Partnership Program, the 
California Climate Action Registry, the Eastern Climate Registry and the Lake Michigan 
Air Directors Consortium. The purpose of The Climate Registry is to develop and 
implement a common repository for reporting greenhouse gas emissions and emissions 
reductions for member states and tribes. We expect to formally announce this new 
registry next month. 

The importance of establishing this type of program cannot be overstated. Industry 
representatives in our state have told us many times that they want baseline protection 
that will allow them to register reductions if they reduce emissions now. That safeguard 
will protect participating industries from experiencing economic disadvantages compared 
to higher emitting competitors in a future cap and trade program. 
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Recommendations to Congress 

New Mexico understands that we cannot stop the global warming trend on our own. Our 
greenhouse gas emissions account for only about 1.2 percent of the national total. But we 
feel like we have a moral obligation to do our part. 

New Mexico intends to continue to show other states, regions and our nation how 
greenhouse gases can be reduced in an economically responsible manner. The federal 
government would benefit from implementing programs similar to New Mexico’s to 
create reductions in greenhouse gas emissions to levels that will avoid the most severe 
effects of global climate change. Only when the federal government shows leadership 
on global climate change can we expect other nations to follow. 

The United States needs a strong mandatory national program to achieve significant 
greenhouse gas emission reductions. Our country also must re-engage internationally to 
achieve greenhouse gas reductions around the world. 

I encourage Congress to learn from the states, who are acting on behalf of the welfare of 
their citizens in taking a strong stance on global warming initiatives. Congress should 
develop similar national programs to reduce greenhouse gas emissions. Over the last 30 
years of the Clean Air Act, the states have proven themselves as the laboratory for 
innovation and air pollution control. When the federal government has been unable or 
unwilling to act, the states have stepped in to protect air quality. We have seen this with 
air toxics, low emission vehicles, mercury and now climate change. New Mexico is one 
of a few states testifying before you today, but many other states are exploring and 
implementing greenhouse gas emissions reduction programs. I would like to share with 
you a document summarizing the programs to combat climate change in the other states. 
(Chart of State Greenhouse Gas Actions). We think it’s important that federal legislation 
build upon these efforts and set a strong national reduction target so that all of us are 
contributing to solving this enormous challenge, but legislation should also contain 
flexibility for states and localities to take more aggressive action on global warming, to 
take account of their differing economic and environmental needs. 

Congress should also provide EPA with adequate funding and authorization to develop a 
national greenhouse gas reporting and registry program that builds upon the work of 
current programs and efforts around the country including the California Climate Action 
Registry and the newly formed Climate Registry. Any federal program must assure 
baseline protection for companies who have registered emission reductions under state 
programs. 

Nearly half of all greenhouse gas emissions are the result of energy used to operate and 
maintain buildings. To affectively address this issue. Congress should develop programs 
to support green buildings and improve energy efficiency in this sector. 

Congress must improve CAFE standards. Nation wide, transportation is the second 
largest source of greenhouse gas emissions. The nation cannot adequately curb 
greenhouse gas emissions without improving CAFE standards. 
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Most importantly, as aptly stated in the 2005 Seme of the Senate on Climate Change, 
“Congress should enact a comprehensive and effective national program on mandatory, 
market-based limits on emissions of greenhouse gases that slow, stop, and reverse the 
growth of such emissions.” The emission caps in such a program should result in 
reductions at least as fast as the targets set by Governor Richardson - 2000 levels by 
2012, 10 percent below that by 2020 and 75 percent below that by 2050. Several 
proposals before Congress would not achieve reductions on that scale and should be 
rejected. This national program should be premised upon the work already underway in 
the states and should not undermine the work being implemented at the state level to 
reduce greenhouse gas emissions. We must retain the option of going further than federal 
rules to address unique circumstances in our state. 

Thank you for inviting me here today to testify on this important issue. I look forward to 
your questions. 

(l)Analysis conducted with data from the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration by the Rocky Mountain Climate Change Organization. 


Attachments 


New Mexico Climate Change Advisory Group Report 
Chart of State Greenhouse Gas Actions 
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Testimony of 

Lisa P. Jackson, Commissioner 
New Jersey Department of Environmental Protection 


Thank you Mr. Chairman and members of the committee for inviting me to testify. I want 
to commend all the committee members on both sides of the aisle for holding this hearing 
and taking the steps necessary to begin tackling the issue of climate change. Now is the 
time to initiate the steps necessary to preserve our planet for our children and 
grandchildren by adopting aggressive requirements for the reduction of greenhouse gas 
emissions. 

New Jersey is especially vulnerable to the environmental, economic, and public safety 
effects of climate change, including the effect of sea level rise on the State’s densely 
developed coastline from increased incidence and severity of flooding and storms. 
Likewise, my State’s economy is especially vulnerable to the effects of climate change 
with our active ports, a vibrant agricultural sector and a significant coastal-based tourism 
industry. 

In response to this challenge, Governor Corzine recently issued an Executive Order that 
sets statewide targets for stabilizing New Jersey’s greenhouse gas emissions at 1990 
levels by 2020. Furthermore, his order looks long term by setting a target for the State to 
reduce greenhouse gas emissions to 80% below 2006 levels by 2050. 

To reach this goal, the Governor has directed various state agencies, in consultation with 
stakeholders, to evaluate methods to meet and exceed the 2020 target reductions. Within 
the next six months, I will make specific recommendations to meet the targets while 
taking into account the economic benefits and costs of implementing these 
recommendations. This evaluation will be done in conjunction with the state's Energy 
Master Plan, which the Governor has directed to be completed by this October, that 
incorporates the 2020 greenhouse gas reduction target. 

Under Governor Corzine’s Executive Order, my agency will report progress towards the 
reduction targets every two years and will recommend additional actions that may be 
necessary to reach the targets. 

The Governor also directed the Director of Energy Savings in the Department of the 
Treasury to develop targets and implementation strategies for reducing energy use by 
state facilities and vehicle fleets. 

New Jersey is not the only state that has recognized not only the essential need to reduce 
greenhouse gas emissions but also the economic opportunities that are presented by this 
effort. Unfortunately, thus far the states have had to go it alone. It was only just recently 
that, despite years of mounting scientific evidence, the Administration grudgingly 
acknowledged that climate change was real and that human activity played a significant 
role. 
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In the vacuum of federal leadership in addressing climate change, the Regional 
Greenhouse Gas Initiative - or RGGI - was formed. RGGI, a cooperative effort of the 
Northeastern and Mid-Atlantic states of New Jersey, Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Delaware and Maryland is leading 
the charge on working to reduce carbon dioxide emissions from the electric power sector. 

I note that a number of the RGGI states are represented on this subcommittee. I would 
like to thank each and every one of you for the hard work your States are putting forward 
in this important effort. 

Each day, additional states make commitments to fight the battle against global warming, 
in large part because of the lack of leadership at the federal level. California, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Washington, and Illinois have all set aggressive greenhouse gas emissions 
reduction targets for their states. Governors of five western states have formed the 
Western Regional Climate Action Initiative. 

1 invite those of you who represent states that have not yet joined us in these initiatives to 
step forward. 

To address this important environmental issue, the RGGI participating states are 
developing a regional strategy for controlling emissions of greenhouse gases, which are 
not bound by state or national borders. Central to this initiative is the implementation of a 
multi-state cap-and-trade program with a market-based emissions trading system. This is 
the first-ever cap-and-trade program addressing CO 2 in the United States. The proposed 
program will require electric power generators in participating states to reduce carbon 
dioxide emissions. 

As a member of RGGI, New Jersey will adopt mles to implement our portion of the 
regional cap-and-trade program to address carbon dioxide pollution from power plants 
that generate electricity in New Jersey. RGGI will cap regional power sector CO 2 
emissions in ten Northeast and Mid-Atlantic states at approximately current levels 
through 2014 and reduce emissions to 10% below this level by 2019, a reduction of 16% 
relative to projected 2020 business-as-usual emissions. 

We also intend to auction up to 100% of New Jersey’s CO 2 allowances under RGGI to 
support consumer benefits. Revenue from the auction of allowances will be used to 
provide support for energy efficiency and clean energy technologies that will reduce the 
cost of meeting the RGGI CO 2 cap, in turn reducing the impact to electricity ratepayers. 
We are presently working with the New Jersey Legislature to dedicate up to 100% of 
these funds to promote energy efficiency, renewable energy, and other projects that 
benefit electricity users. 

My main purpose today has been to provide you with information on the direction New 
Jersey, both solely and in concert with other states, is moving to do its part to reduce 
greenhouse gas emissions. However, I would be remiss if I did not take this opportunity 
to strongly urge the Congress to also do its part in developing a strong federal initiative. 
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While states are currently taking the lead, we need federal action to set minimum 
requirements that allow businesses to make long-term capital planning decisions. State 
and regional efforts will provide many useful lessons to inform the design of federal 
legislation. However, absent unifying federal policy that sets minimum requirements, 
multiple state efforts will create an environment of uncertainty for business. 

Perhaps the most crippling barrier we face is the false idea that we cannot reduce 
greenhouse gas emissions without hurting the economy. This has been a constant mantra 
of the current administration in Washington, but this is patently false. If nothing else, you 
can rest assured that Governor Corzine, as a former CEO, is not going to pursue a path 
that would decrease our economic competitiveness. On the contrary, the goals and the 
long-term vision laid out in his Executive Order will provide the foundation for 
sustainable economic growth, putting New Jersey in a stronger economic position in the 
future. 

While climate change presents acute risks for New Jersey, addressing this challenge also 
provides great opportunity. Reducing greenhouse gas emissions will support New 
Jersey’s economic growth strategy by creating economic drivers that build markets for 
energy efficiency and clean energy technologies, and spur technical innovation and job 
growth. 

Moving aggressively now to reduce greenhouse gas emissions will also place New 
Jersey’s economy at a competitive advantage in responding to the requirements of an 
anticipated federal program to reduce greenhouse gas emissions. 

Today I ask you to redouble your efforts to pass meaningful federal climate change 
legislation. The long-term wellbeing of New Jersey - and of every state in the union - 
ultimately depends on a strong federal program to reduce greenhouse gas emissions, as 
well as a reengagement by the federal government in international negotiations to further 
develop a global response to climate change. It is imperative for Congress to act, but it is 
also imperative for Congress to act to create meaningful, not symbolic, federal laws. 
Weak or marginal federal laws will only turn back the progress states have made. 

I have attached a list of principles for federal action on climate change that draws from 
the approach Governor Corzine’ s administration has taken to designing emissions 
reduction policies and measures, both at the State level and through regional efforts, such 
as the Regional Greenhouse Gas Initiative. 

I hope that you will find these principles useful as you consider the multitude of federal 
climate change bills that have recently been introduced. 

At a minimum, federal climate change legislation should establish strong science-based 
emissions reduction limits. An emissions reduction on the order of 80% relative to 
current levels by 2050 will likely be needed to avoid dangerous interference with the 
climate system. 
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Federal legislation should also acknowledge that a portfolio approach is required, and 
that implementing a federal cap-and-trade program alone would be ill advised and 
insufficient. State climate change action plans have evaluated a multitude of policy 
measures for reducing greenhouse gas emissions. This portfolio approach should inform 
the development of federal legislation. 

Additionally, more emphasis needs to be placed on energy efficiency initiatives, such as 
new appliance standards and enhanced building codes. I urge you to increase the 
Corporate Average Fuel Economy (“CAFE") standards. In New Jersey, nearly 50% of 
our carbon dioxide emissions are from the transportation sector. Increased fuel mileage 
standards at the federal level will greatly assist in our efforts to meet our climate change 
goals. 

States’ actions are the foundation for future federal programs and, as such, the federal 
government needs to recognize the critical resources states bring to bear on this issue. 
Federal monies need to be made available now to states that are leading in the 
development of policies on this issue, acknowledging the critical role that those states’ 
planning and actions have on development of federal programs. 

Federal legislation should acknowledge an ongoing role for states in the design and 
implementation of a federal emissions reduction program. Congress can leam a great 
deal by reviewing the work already done at the state level to evaluate and develop 
greenhouse gas emissions reduction policies. It should be noted that the states - and New 
Jersey in particular - have often been where new federal legislative initiatives to protect 
the public have started. Superfund, Right-to-Know, wetlands protection are all examples 
of where leadership at the state level has eventually led to strong federal protections. 
Climate change will be yet another example where the federal government has learned 
valuable lessons from state experiences. I urge you to closely monitor the work of the 
states, in particular RGGI, which is the only effort in the U.S. to date to actually articulate 
the detailed design of a CO 2 cap-and-trade program for the power sector. 

Finally, I want to underline that the states are currently the leaders in addressing climate 
change, and will likely continue to push the envelope after federal legislation is enacted. 
Federal legislation should facilitate the role of the states as policy innovators by explicitly 
preventing federal preemption of state programs that go beyond federal minimum 
requirements, as well as preventing preemption of state programs outside the scope of 
federal initiatives. 

New Jersey is a great example of this innovation. While the targets Governor Corzine 
has set for New Jersey are aggressive, we believe they can be met, and we intend to meet 
them by building on actions already underway to reduce greenhouse gas emissions. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify on this important issue. I am available to answer 
any questions you may have. 
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ATTACHMENT 


Principles for Effective, Scientifically Sound Federal Climate Change Legislation 

Emissions Reduction Requirement 

• Incorporate a science-based, long-term emissions reduction requirement with a goal 
of avoiding dangerous anthropogenic interference with the climate system. Based on 
current state of the science, legislation should stabilize and begin to reduce 
greenhouse gas emissions within the next ten years, and achieve emissions reduction 
of 80% relative to current levels by 2050. 

■ Legislation should institutionalize a periodic review of climate science and allow for 
a revision of emissions reduction requirements based on the current state of the 
science. 

Policy Approach 

■ Pursue a portfolio approach to reducing emissions, acknowledging that a cap-and- 
trade program may be appropriate for some sectors (e.g., large stationary sources), but 
that other policies may be more appropriate for addressing emissions from other 
sectors. States have a unique capacity to implement a portfolio of policies and 
measures that address energy production, energy efficiency, transportation, waste 
management, agriculture, and other economic sectors. 

Design Process 

■ Leant from and build upon the policy work already completed or underway at the 
state level when crafting federal emission reductions programs (e.g., RGGl, 
California AB 32, state climate action planning processes). 

Implementation Process (Role for States') 

■ Institutionalize a role for states in designing and implementing statutorily mandated 
federal emissions reduction regulations under the auspices of a federal portfolio 
approach. This would provide a role for states to help articulate the details of federal 
emissions reduction programs, building upon the analyses being done by leadership 
states through their climate action planning processes and regional emissions 
reduction programs such as RGGI. 

■ Explicitly prevent federal preemption of state programs that go beyond federal 
minimum requirements, as well as preemption of state programs outside the scope of 
federal initiatives. 

Cap-and-Trade Program Design 

■ Avoid the use of safety valves or price caps. 

■ Allocate allowances in a manner that maximizes consumer benefits and market 
transformation impacts. In the electric power sector, allowances should be auctioned. 
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in recognition that large portions of the U.S. have instituted competitive wholesale 
electricity markets. The monies from the auctions should be used for measures that 
both reduce our carbon footprint and enhance our competitiveness, such as energy 
efficiency projects. 

■ Signal that new conventional coal-fired power plants constructed from this day 
forward will not be grandfathered under a federal cap-and-trade system, and will need 
to purchase allowances on the open market, 

■ Limit the use of emissions offsets, to ensure that a majority of emissions reductions 
are achieved from the capped sector or sectors. Emissions offsets should be 
incorporated as a flexibility mechanism that is designed to be supplemental to on- 
system emissions reductions. 

• Design robust requirements to ensure that emissions offsets are of high quality and 
represent incremental emissions reductions beyond business-as-usual reductions. 
Should include strong additionality criteria to avoid crediting of “anyway tons” and 
provide a reasonable assurance that the cap-and-trade program is what is actually 
driving emission reductions achieved through offsets. Quantification and verification 
protocols should be rigorous and detailed, and apply conservative assumptions when 
appropriate. 
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Chainnan Boucher and Members of the Subcommittee on Energy and Air 
Quality, I am pleased to be invited to speak before you this morning. 

I am the Mayor of Charlotte, North Carolina, which is the 20* largest city in 
the country and is the headquarters city for eight Fortune 500 companies. I 
also serve as the Chairman of the U.S. Conference of Mayors Environment 
Committee 

This past year, like so many baby boomers who have lost their parents, my 
brother, sisters, and I had the difficult job of cleaning out my parent’s house, 
due to my mother’s passing. While cleaning out a dresser drawer, I came 
upon a 1962 political brochure from my father’s city council campaign in 
Worthington, Ohio. One quote in the brochure sticks with me today and I 
thought it was appropriate for your deliberations. It said, "We must walk the 
fine line between the growth and the preservation of values and the 
environment which brought many of us here. In this way, we can be certain 
that new families and desirable industry will continue to be attracted to 
Worthington." 
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For city Government officials during the last 45 years, whether in 
Worthington, Ohio or Charlotte, North Carolina, the goal of balance 
remains. As Mayor for the last twelve years of one of the most d 5 mamic and 
fastest growing cities in the nation, I often return to my dad’s words to 
initiate long-term economic and environmental policy. In doing so, I like 
many Mayors, have had to step on the toes of the fringe elements of both the 
left and the right who believe you cannot have both economic and 
environmental policy working in tandem. 

Many on my political right criticize our efforts to implement mass transit, 
long-term land-use planning, and green building initiatives. To those on my 
right, I say they are wrong. 

On the other hand, many on my political left fight to stop new zoning for 
manufacturing. Brownfield development liability waivers, and they won’t 
implement, much less discuss, an energy policy that includes clean coal 
technology and nuclear energy. To those on my left, I say they are also 
wrong. 
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Eighty percent of Americans now live in cities. By 2050, that number will 
increase to 90 percent. ‘ Cities worldwide presently accoimt for 78% of all 
greenhouse gas emissions because that is where the people and cars are.^ 
Between 2000 and 2015, the Charlotte-Mecklenburg population is estimated 
to increase by 44%, while Vehicles Miles Traveled in Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg is estimated to increase 80%.^ 

Like cities across the nation, Charlotte has been on the forefront of leading 
the environmental change across this country. Our efforts have been 
deliberate and have focused on all aspects of the environment including air, 
water, and land. 

A few highlights of Charlotte’s environmental efforts include: 

• A residential tree ordinance that requires developers to save 10% of 
the tree canopy in any residential development project 

• Enhancing our stream buffer guidelines to reduce water runoff 
pollution 


' Mayors for Climate Change website: www.coolmayors.com 
^ US Conference of Mayors website: www.usmayors.org 
’ Charlotte Department of Transportation and NC State Data Center 
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• A sidewalk policy that requires residential and industrial areas to have 
sidewalks 

• Increased bike lanes in city road projects to offer a travel alternative 

• An expansion of the City’s hybrid bus system and development of 
mass transit, to encourage people to get out of their cars and reduce 
emissions 

As a designated non-attainment area, we have worked with the 
Environmental Protection Agency to create a regional approach to 
addressing air quality issues. Mayors and County Board Chairs have been 
working together in a unique, bi-state effort since 2000 to initiate common 
land-use and transit measures at the regional level to improve our overall air 
quality. 

Further, another regional partnership between business and government, 
called Clean Air Works! has been implemented to work with employers to 
give employees more tools to take more control of the manner in which they 
commute to work. One of our largest employers now provides employees 
with a $50 a month reimbursement to city bus or vanpool riders and another 
local employer introduced a new program that provides a $3,000 
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reimbursement to employees purchasing a new hybrid vehicle. This is on 
top of the hybrid vehicle tax credit provided by the IRS. 

The State of North Carolina has also been an active partner in air quality and 
environmental initiatives, including the historic Clean Smokestacks 
legislation of 2002. This act required major reductions in S02 and NOX 
emissions from North Carolina’s 14 coal-fired power plants and it had the 
input and support of the State’s major utility companies. 

Efforts like the Clean Smokestacks legislation and the efforts we are taking 
at the local level show that business and government can work together and 
achieve significant results. The desire is to now see the same from our 
federal leaders. 

My desire today is to impress upon you that reliable, reasonably priced, and 
environmentally sound energy helps to fuel our cities economy. 


As I stated earlier, Charlotte is a high-growth city with a strong economy. 
We continue to have strong job growth due in part to companies wanting to 
locate or expand their operations in North Carolina because of lower than 
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average electricity prices, a skilled workforce, and a great quality of life. 

This is especially important since our region has been hurt by textile jobs 
moving out of the country. 

North Carolina currently ranks 6* among 3 1 states with nuclear capacity and 
this is the key reason why we have lower than average electricity prices. 

Nuclear energy is currently our nation’s largest source of emissions-free 
electricity and must be a part of our nation’s plan to address climate 

4 

change. In fact, only 20 miles outside of Charlotte there are four nuclear 
reactors in two separate areas. The Charlotte-region supports and 
understands the safety and necessity of this clean energy. In fact, multi- 
million dollar homes have been built within eyesight of these plants. 

Another potential source of emissions-free electricity is renewable energy. 

In North Carolina, our generation mix currently includes 4.4% of 
hydroelectric power and 1.5% of other types of renewable power.^ Costs per 
kilowatt for solar and wind technologies are improving, however, electricity 


Nuclear Energy Institute website: www.nei.org 
^ Energy Information Administration, State Electricity Profiles 2004 
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from solar and wind requires some duplication of generating capacity due to 
their intermittent nature.® 

How the federal government seeks to address global climate change through 
policy and programs could greatly impact economic competitiveness. 

North Carolinians still spend a substantial amomit on energy. In 2000, they 
spent over $19.3 billion, or 7% of the Gross State Product. 

It is imperative that federal environmental policy is balanced and 
comprehensive - and is structured in a manner that will protect American 
citizens and businesses from sudden price shocks for energy and other 
goods. It must also continue policies that financially support mass transit 
and other efforts to provide our citizens a choice over the automobile. 

Mayors across the country realize there is no quick fix to solve our 
environmental challenges. We have proven that leadership at the local and 
grassroots level can have a major positive impact on global and national 
pollution. 

* World Nuclear Association: Renewable Energy and Electricity 
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I do want to highlight that climate protection has been on the U.S. Mayor’s 
radar dating back to 2005 when I chaired the passage of the U.S. Mayors 
Climate Protection Agreement through the Environment Committee and 
onto full adoption by the Conference. However, instead of spending time on 
debating the concept of global warming and climate change, as Mayor, I 
focus on the merits of clean air, clean water, and open space. In cities across 
the country, soccer moms and NASCAR dads clearly understand this 
environmental message, because it directly impacts their children today. 

As a result of the growing emphasis on environmental issues, the 
Conference of Mayors has developed the 10-point plan for a Strong America 
and has made the Energy and Environmental Block Grant proposal the first 
effort in our 10-point plan. I hope you will read more about the 
Conference’s Energy and Environmental Block Grant proposal, as it is 
modeled after the successful Community Development Block Grant 
program. This new block grant proposal gets at the heart of having a 
comprehensive environmental effort, whereby the federal government would 
partner with local governments, through funding grants, to implement 
community strategies to reduce carbon emissions and increase community 
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energy efficiency. In addition to supporting the Energy and Environmental 
Block Grant proposal, I also ask that this subcommittee evaluate how EPA 
guidelines can reward cities with air credits for implementing sound land- 
use and environmental policies. 

In closing, I hope you too will also keep the words of my father in your 
minds as you work to address environmental issues and seek to find that 
“fine line between the growth and the preservation of values and the 
environment.” I also ask that you continue to call upon local and state 
leaders to develop a common sense approach to environmental and 
economic policy, as well as energy and transportation policies. 

I am confident that Mayors will continue to work in the best interest of our 
communities by creating jobs for our citizens, while protecting our 
environment for future generations. 

It was an honor to speak before you today and I appreciate the time you are 
taking to discuss this important issue. 
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Testimony of Julie Caruthers Parsley 
Commissioner of the Public Utility Commission of Texas 
Before the U.S. House of Representatives 
Subcommittee on Energy and Air Quality, Committee on Energy and Commerce 

March 15, 2007 

The Public Utility Commission of Texas (PUCT) oversees the electric industry in the 
Electric Reliability Council of Texas, which covers approximately 85% of the State’s electric 
load and is located solely within the State of Texas. The remaining portions of Texas are located 
in either the Eastern or Western Interconnections. Texas has experienced tremendous growth in 
renewable generation since the wholesale market opened in 1995, adding over 3000 MWs of 
wind generation to date, with another 4000 MWs under construction or announced. Texas 
surpassed California as the U.S. leader for renewable energy and has the world’s largest 
windfarm. In 2005, Texas increased its Renewable Portfolio Standard (RPS) from 2880 MWs of 
installed renewable generation to 5,880 MWs by 2015, with a target of 10,000 MWs by 2025. 

Three essential factors have facilitated the success of renewable generation in Texas: 
robust markets for renewable energy; significant transmission investment; and positive economic 
incentives. First, a commitment by Texas leadership in competitive wholesale and retail markets 
has facilitated willing buyers and sellers to expand the growth of renewable resources. Second, 
utilities have made significant commitments to improve the transmission infrastructure, 
including over S2.2 Billion from 1999 to 2005 with an additional $3.1 Billion expected from 
2006 to 2012. This level of transmission investment is due, in large part, to the mandate from 
the State Legislature that wholesale transmission services are priced based on the postage stamp 
method and costs are socialized across the State. In addition, the Texas Legislature directed the 
PUCT to designate competitive renewable energy zones and develop a plan to construct 
transmission capacity necessary to deliver renewable energy to consumers. Finally, the federal 
Production Tax Credit (PTC) and Texas Renewable Energy Credits (REC) trading program offer 
positive economic incentives to help make the costs of wind energy competitive, especially 
during times of high natural gas prices. 

In summary, I think the most critical factor for the success of renewable energy is the 
ability to fund, site, and build transmission to move the power to the load. One solution would 
be consideration of renewable transmission corridors with socialized costs, but any national 
policy should allow for regional flexibility. 
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June 5, 2007 


The Honorable Julie Caruthers Parsley 
Commissioner 

Public Utility Commission of Texas 
1701 North Congress Avenue 
Austin, TX 78701 


Dear Commissioner Parsley: 

Thank you for appearing before the Subcommittee on Energy and Air Quality on 
Thursday, March 15, 2007, at the hearing entitled “Climate Change: State and Local 
Perspectives." We appreciate the time and effort you gave as a witness before the subcommittee. 

Under the Rules of the Committee on Energy and Commerce, the hearing record remains 
open to permit Members to submit additional questions to the witnesses. Attached are questions 
directed to you from certain Members of the Committee. In preparing your answers to these 
questions, please address your response to the Member who has submitted the questions and 
include the text of the Member’s question along with your response. 

To facilitate the printing of the hearing record, j^ur responses to these questions should 
be received no later than the close of business on June 13, 2007. Your written responses should 
be delivered to 2125 Rayburn House Office Building and faxed to (202) 225-2899 to the 
attention of Rachel Bleshman. An electronic version of your response should also be sent by e- 
mail to Ms. Bleshman at rachel.bleshman@mail.housc.gov . Please send your response in a single 
Word or WordPerfect formatted document. 
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Thank you for your prompt attention to this request. If you need additional 
information or have other questions, please contact Rachel Bleshman at (202) 225-2927. 



Attachment 

cc: The Honorable Joe Barton, Ranking Member 

Committee on Energy and Commerce 

The Honorable Rick Boucher, Chairman 
Subcommittee on Energy and Air Quality 

The Honorable J. Dennis Hastert, Ranking Member 
Subcommittee on Energy and Air Quality 

The Honorable Michael C. Burgess 
Subcommittee on Energy and Air Quality 
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Public Utility Commission of Texas 


Julie Caruthers Parsley 
Commissioner 


(512)936-7005 

julie.parsley^uc.state.tx.us 


June 18, 2007 


The Honorable John D. Dingell, Chairman 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Committee on Energy and Commerce 
Washington, DC 205 15-6115 

Dear Chairman Dingell: 

I am in receipt of your letter dated June 5, 2007 requesting a response to questions directed to me 
from certain Members of the Committee. My responses are in the attachment to this letter and 
will be sent via fax, email and U.S. mail as per your instructions. I appreciate the opportunity to 
be of assistance to you and Members of the Committee. Please feel free to contact me should 
you need further information or if I can help in any way. 



cc: The Honorable Joe Barton, Ranking Member 

Committee on Energy and Commerce 

The Honorable Rick Boucher, Chairman 
Subcommittee on Energy and Air Quality 

The Honorable J. Dennis Hasteit, Ranking Member 
Subcommittee on Energy and Air Quality 

The Honorable Michael C. Burgess 
Subcommittee on Energy and Air Quality 

Attachment 

1701 N- Congress Avenue, P.0, Box 13326, Austin, TX 78711-3326 TH.; {512)936-7000 Web: wvw.puc.state.tx.us 
An Equal Oppommity EmjAvyer • Prmted on recycled paper 
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Answers to Submitted Questions of Hon. Michael C. Burgess From Julie 

Caruthers Parsley 

1. Transmission siting and investment have been a problem in the United 
States. How has Texas been so successful in siting and building new trans- 
mission? What are Competitive Renewable Energy Zones and how will they 
work? 

I believe that the major factors that have impeded the construction of new trans- 
mission facilities in the United States have been: 

1. Lack of regulatory certainty, particularly uncertainty about the recovery of in- 
vestment in new transmission facilities; 

2. Market structures and rules that resulted in impediments to developing new 
transmission facilities; and 

3. Environmental and land-use concerns. 

In Texas, we have adopted measures to address the first two issues. With respect 
to environmental and land-use concerns, these issues arise in Texas in connection 
with transmission proposed for urban and suburban areas and environmentally sen- 
sitive areas. Much of Texas, particularly in areas in which renewable resources 
occur, is sparsely populated, and these issues have not been as prominent as in 
other areas of the United States. 

Uncertainty about regulatory decisions, particularly regarding cost recovery, has 
been an issue in many areas of the United States for several reasons. In areas 
where Regional Transmission Organizations were being formed, there was a period 
in which the rules for the recovery of transmission investment were changing. While 
the new rules were being debated by interested persons and being reviewed by regu- 
latory bodies, there was uncertainty about cost recovery. In addition, in many areas 
of the United States, transmission projects might affect several states, and there 
could be different perspectives among affected regulatory bodies about the need for 
additional transmission facilities and the recovery of their costs. 

In the Electric Reliability Council of Texas (ERGOT), the Texas Public Utility 
Commission (PUC) is the sole regulatory body that has responsibility for licensing 
and cost recovery for transmission expansion. Transmission facilities in ERGOT do 
not affect other states, and ERGOT is subject to regulation by the Texas PUC both 
for retail and wholesale issues. Thus, the prospect for conflicts among regulatory 
bodies is virtually eliminated. In addition, the PUC has adopted rules that remove 
much of the uncertainty about cost recovery for transmission. Texas has adopted a 
regional transmission rate that allocates transmission costs to all load-serving utili- 
ties in the region on the basis of peak demand, which is called a "postage-stamp" 
transmission rate, along with a mechanism that allows for annual adjustments of 
transmission charges to reflect new investment in transmission. The postage-stamp 
rate was adopted in ERGOT in 1996. Accordingly, there was not a long period in 
which there was uncertainty about how investment in transmission would be recov- 
ered. The rules for recovering the costs of transmission are clear, simple, and stable. 

One of the reasons that the Texas PUC adopted a postage-stamp rate for trans- 
mission in which the costs are charged to load-serving utilities was its view that 
many of the transmission facilities in the region served multiple purposes and cus- 
tomers. Rather than trying to determine, on a line-by-line basis, which class of cus- 
tomers or generators would primarily benefit from the project, we adopted the phi- 
losophy that all transmission projects benefit the integrated electric grid, so all 
users should pay the costs. This approach has eliminated much of the contention 
over building transmission, and has both streamlined the process and greatly re- 
duced the uncertainty surrounding projects. 

In ERGOT, we not only use a transmission rate in which all load-serving utilities 
bear a share of the cost of transmission, but all wholesale customers have the same 
right to transmission service, and we have assigned to the ERGOT Independent Sys- 
tem Operator the responsibility for planning the ERGOT bulk-transmission system. 
Therefore, the planning responsibility is not in the hands of a company that has an 
interest in whether transmission is built, but in a neutral planning organization 
whose mandate is to enhance reliability and facilitate a competitive wholesale mar- 
ket. 

The statute and rules related to Gompetitive Renewable Energy Zones (GREZs) 
were developed to address issues specific to renewable energy. CREZs are areas 
throughout Texas, to be designated by the PUG, in which renewable energy re- 
sources and suitable land areas are sufficient to develop generation capacity from 
renewable energy technologies. The PUG is required to develop a transmission plan 
for delivering that renewable energy to areas where it can be consumed. The GREZ 
framework was developed, in part, to address timing challenges since traditional 
processes require significant generator commitments before the transmission up- 
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grades are considered and renewable generation can be operational within 18 
months, while transmission lines often require up to 5 years for construction. In ad- 
dition, because the lines needed for renewable generation are typically not needed 
for reliability, there is difficulty getting approval through standard processes. The 
purpose of the CREZ proceedings is to assess interest in renewable generation in 
specific areas and then develop a plan to construct transmission in a manner that 
is most heneficial and cost-effective to customers. The PUC initiated the first CREZ 
proceeding in January 2007, and it expects to enter an order in this proceeding in 
July. 

2. Please describe the concept of renewable transmission corridors and 
how they would work. 

The concept of national interest electric transmission corridors was one of the pro- 
visions in the Energy Policy Act of 2005 to supplement state transmission siting ef- 
forts for the development of stronger energy infrastructure. As you know, the De- 
partment of Energy (DOE) is considering national corridors based on several factors, 
including the economic vitality and growth of the corridor or end markets served 
by the corridor, as well as issues such as energy independence, reliance on national 
energy policy, and enhancement of national defense and homeland security. If na- 
tional leadership seeks to promote renewable resources, renewable potential could 
also be reviewed within a framework similar to that of the DOE. These corridors 
could be critical to the success of a national renewable mandate, because renewable 
generation is often located far from load centers, and this generation cannot be used 
by consumers unless transmission exists to move the energy to load centers. 

The transmission facilities that are being developed in Texas as a part of the 
CREZ proceeding, as discussed above, are in effect, renewable transmission cor- 
ridors. The critical elements of the CREZ proceeding are designating areas that are 
suitable for renewable energy development, identifying related transmission facili- 
ties, and relying on financial commitments of developers of renewable projects to 
make these decisions. 

3. Please describe how a vibrant, competitive market was developed in 
Texas that encourages the development of more renewable energy. 

As I mentioned in my earlier testimony, I believe a commitment by Texas leader- 
ship to renewable energy, facilitated by the following three essential factors, has en- 
couraged the development of renewable energy in Texas: robust markets for renew- 
able energy; significant transmission investment; and positive economic incentives. 
Eirst, a commitment in competitive wholesale and retail markets has facilitated 
willing buyers and sellers to expand the growth of renewable resources. Second, util- 
ities have made significant commitments to improve the transmission infrastructure 
in ERCOT, including over $2.2 billion from 1999 to 2005 with an additional $3.1 
billion expected from 2006 to 2012. This level of transmission investment is due, in 
large part, to the mandate from the State Legislature that wholesale transmission 
services are priced based on the postage-stamp method and costs are socialized 
across ERCOT. In addition, the Texas Legislature directed the PUC to designate 
competitive renewable energy zones and develop a plan to construct transmission 
capacity necessary to deliver renewable energy to consumers. Einally, the Eederal 
Production Tax Credit and Texas Renewable Energy Credits trading program offer 
positive economic incentives to help make the costs of wind energy competitive, es- 
pecially during times of high natural gas prices. 

4. We learned at an earlier hearing that instituting a cap-and-trade 
scheme in Germany raised electricity prices 30 percent to 40 percent. What 
would happen to the Texas economy if electric rates went up 40 percent 
after instituting a cap-and-trade system? 

It is unclear how a cap-and-trade program would affect electric rates in Texas for 
two reasons. First, we have a competitive wholesale market and some costs may be 
absorbed by the generators. Second, approximately 72 percent of electric generation 
in ERCOT is fueled by natural gas, and it is unclear how natural gas generation 
would be affected by a cap-and-trade program. 

That said, the Texas economy relies heavily on manufacturing, refining, oil and 
gas production, and agriculture, industries which use a great deal of electricity. If 
prices were to rise an additional 40 percent, it would obviously be extremely det- 
rimental to both residential and business customers, and to economic development 
in Texas. 
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CITY OF ATLANTA 


SHIRLEY FRANKLIN 
MAYOR 


55 TRINITY AVE,S.W 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 303350300 

TT;L (404) 3300 100 


March 15, 2007 


The Honorable Rick Boucher 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Chair, Subcommittee on Energy and Air Quality 
House Energy and Commerce Committee 
2187 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

The Honorable J. Dennis Hastert 
U.S. House of Representatives 

Ranking Member, Subcommittee on Energy and Air Quality 
House Energy and Commerce Committee 
2304 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Representative Boucher and Representative Hastert: 

Global warming is a serious threat to our cities, our nation, and our world. The recently released Summary 
for Policy Makers from the Inter-governmental Panel on Climate Change confirms that the climate is, in 
fact, wanning, and that carbon dioxide is the most important anthropogenic greenhouse gas. 

Anthropogenic carbon dioxide emissions result from the burning of fossil fuels for transportation, 
electricity generation, and commercial and industrial operations. Carbon dioxide emissions are also 
affected by changes in our land use patterns, as forested areas are converted to residential, commercial, 
agricultural, or industrial uses. Because of their high population densities and the concentration of industry 
and commercial uses, cities represent major contributors to the production of carbon dioxide emissions. It 
thus becomes vitally important that cities participate in leading the way on reducing emissions. 

Despite uncertainty about the precise long-term effects of global warming, there is no longer any doubt that 
it is occurring and that human activity is at least partly responsible. Predicted effects of continued warming 
include the possibilities of severe drought, catastrophic sea level rise, increased intensity of storms, shifts in 
growing seasons and agricultural productivity, and species extinction. If even a small percentage of these 
effects came to pass, we will be faced with increased risks to human health, displacement of a large 
segment of our population, and economic hardship. Given the risks predicted by even more conservative 
estimates of the effects of global warming, it is imperative that we take action to reduce our contribution to 
this threat. 

The City of Atlanta has already begun to take steps to address the issue of global warming and to reduce 
our global warming pollution emissions. On May 23, 2005, 1 endorsed the U.S. Mayors Climate Protection 
Agreement. This agreement represents a commitment to strive to meet the Kyoto Protocol’s global 
warming pollution reduction goats for the City of Atlanta. 

In 2003 Atlanta passed an ordinance requiring that all new city-financed construction be certified silver 
under the Leadership in Energy and Environmental Design (LEED) guidelines. By making our city 
buildings more efficient, we help lead by exairqsle. Atlanta now leads the country in LEED Certified 
buildings in the US with a total of 53 projects that are either already certified or underway. 
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We have also made a commitment to encouraging sustainable development within the city. This 
commitment will not only help reduce the global warming emissions created by excess mobile emissions, 
but also improve the quality of life for our citizens by making communities more accommodating to the 
live, work and play environments that people are looking for and by providing more transportation 
alternatives. Atlanta’s BeltLine project will convert underutilized or abandoned railroad corridors, 
residential, commercial, and industrial land into a continuous system of transit and greenways that circle 
the city center. The Livable Centers Initiative (LCI), a program offered by the Atlanta Regional 
Commission, encourages local jurisdictions to create sustainable and livable communities that link 
development and transportation improvements. There are currently 12 LCI’s in the City of Atlanta, 8 of 
which are managed by the City. 

We have also committed to educating our employees and citizens about the importance of environmental 
sustainability and reducing greenhouse gas emissions. We have launched a new Earth Day initiative. Arms 
Around Atlanta, to bring together businesses and organizations that are concerned with environmental 
responsibility at a festival and educational fair for the entire city. Through this effort, we have forged 
alliances with groups that are dedicated to helping Atlanta reach its goals of global warming pollution 
reduction and environmental sustainability. 

In addition, I am about to launch a comprehensive effort on sustainability in our community, which will 
include a focus on climate change. I will shortly be announcing the Sustainable Atlanta project, which will 
bring together leaders from the business, environmental groups, health organizations, faith-based groups, 
community groups, and non-profits to develop a framework for how Atlanta can build a blueprint for 
sustainability in our community. We will focus our effort broadly and include plans for how City 
operations can become more environmentally sustainable, how the City can encourage good sustainability 
practices through its policy making, and how the City can act as a catalyst to create momentum throughout 
all the stakeholders in our community to engage in and promote sustainability practices within their own 
organizations and the broader community. This effort will span a number of months and is designed to 
create the foundation for best practices into the future. We anticipate that this leadership by the City will 
lead to additional focus on what can be done to address climate change at the local government level. 

The benefits of taking action are numerous. Reducing our carbon dioxide emissions not only reduces our 
impact on global warming; it is often coupled with reduction in many other harmful emissions, such as 
sulfur dioxide, nitrogen oxides, and mercury, which effect our air quality, water quality, and public health. 
Reducing global warming emissions is vital to the continued well-being of our citizens, both locally and 
globally. In addition, efforts to reduce emissions which focus on efficiency and conservation make good 
economic sense for our city as we strive to maintain a high quality of life for the many people who come to 
the City looking for these qualities. 

However, it is not enough for local governments working independently to try to reduce emissions. If we 
truly are to make a difference, we must have support and leadership from state and federal government as 
well. It is time for the federal government to commit to meeting or beating the target that many US cities 
have set for themselves - reducing global warming pollution levels to 7 percent below 1990 levels by 2012. 
By demonstrating a commitment to reducing our dependence on fossil fUels and developing clean and 
efficient energy generation technologies, the United States can lead the way for the world in addressing this 
global threat. 



cc: Representative John Barrow 
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Gregory J. Nickels 
Mayor of Seattle 


December 6, 2006 

The Honorable Jay Inslee 
U.S. House of Representatives 
403 Cannon HOB 
Washington DC 

p^pj-ci^gnti 

As you begin to set priorities for the 110''’ Congress, I would like to urge you to put the 
issue of climate disruption at the top of your agenda. 

There is a real hunger for leadership on this threat to our planet. In early 2005 I 
launched the US Mayors Climate Protection Agreement, and which has been signed 
by 333 mayors from 48 states and the District of Columbia, These mayors have 
committed to reducing climate pollution in our cities and communities. We share a 
belief that the U.S. should be a world leader, not a by-stander, in preventing climate 
change. 


20515-4701 



To succeed, we need leadership at the state and federal levels. I urge Congress to 
pass bi-partisan greenhouse gas legislation that includes: 1) clear timetables and 
emissions limits; and 2) a flexible, market-based system of tradable allowances 
among emitting industries. As a group, we are poised to work with you to build 
support for taking action now to reduce greenhouse gas emissions. The US 
Conference of Mayors’ newly formed US Mayors Council on Climate Protection, which 
I co-chair, will be holding its first meeting in Washington, D.C. in late January. Federal 
climate policy will be our main topic of discussion. 

I would be happy to work with you and your staff to ensure that the cities' work on 
climate change supports your action at the federal level. 


If you or your staff needs any additional information, please have them contact 
Shauna Larsen, the City’s Federal Liaison in Washington, DC, at 202-659-2229 and 
she will be happy to assist you. 



An equal employment oppodonity. afTirmative ^ticm employer. AcccHnmodatitMis for people with disabilities provided upon request. 



March 14, 2007 


The Honorable Rick Boucher 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Energy and Air Quality 
Energy and Commerce Committee 
2125 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Chairman Boucher: 

On behalf of The U.S. Conference of Mayors, I wanted to thank you and the 
Committee for holding these climate change hearings and for this 
opportunity to outline the views of the nation’s mayors on this important 
issue. 

The U.S. Conference of Mayors has a strong record on pursuing policies that 
protect our climate from the impact of greenhouse gas emissions. We have 
policy encouraging alternative energy sources and fuels, transit-oriented 
development, energy-efficient buildings, and the concept of an Energy and 
Environment Block Grant. An executive summary of these policy 
recommendations is attached for your information. 

As this committee debates the issue of climate change, the Mayors would 
like for you to consider a multi-level approach to help deal with this 
problem. We believe that if this nation is even potentially going to be 
successful with solving this crisis, we will need both a top-down and a 
bottoms-up approach. 

A cap and trade program as well as encouragement for alternative energy 
sources and fuel-efficiency will be needed to reduce greenhouse gas 
emissions at the national level. However, there are many solutions that are 
coming from the local level. In fact, the Conference of Mayors has released 
a publication of best practices highlighting what local governments are 
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doing that lessens our impact on climate change as well as improving the 
environment. 

Through the Conference’s work, we have determined that much more could 
be done at the local level with some additional resources. That is why the 
Mayors of this nation are proposing the formation of an Energy and 
Environmental Block Grant (EEBG), modeled after the Community 
Development Block Grant program. 

Our proposal would require local governments to determine their carbon 
footprint and create a plan for reducing their greenhouse gas emission levels 
by a certain percentage. Monies from the EEBG would be used to create and 
implement this plan. 

We believe that many programs that are already being implemented in some 
communities can be replicated in others if given the proper resources to get 
these programs off the ground. We think this will have a tremendous impact 
on reducing greenhouse gas emissions in every major city and county and 
therefore reducing our overall emissions in the United States. 

The Conference of Mayors urges you to consider this proposal and we 
would like to work with this committee to try to implement this solution. If 
you have any questions, please contact Judy Sheahan (202-861-6775) or 
Debra DeHaney-Howard (202-861-6702) of my staff. Thank you for your 
consideration. 


Sincerely, 



Tom Cochran 
Executive Director 
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THE UNITED STATES CONFERENCE OF MAYORS 
CLIMATE PROTECTION POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS 
EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


Creating an Energy and Environmental Block Grant 

• The U.S. Conference of Mayors proposes the creation of an Energy and 
Environmental Block Grant, modeled after the highly successful Community 
Development Block Grant, to provide funding directly to cities and urban counties 
for programs that will assist them in their climate change efforts. 

Establishing National Standards for Climate Change 

• The U.S. Conference of Mayors calls upon the federal government to enact policies 
and programs to meet or beat the target of reducing global wanning pollution levels 
to seven percent below 1990 levels by 2012 and to enact bipartisan greenhouse gas 
reduction legislation that includes clear timetables and emissions limits and a flexible, 
market-based system of tradable allowances among emitting industries. 

Encouraging Renewable Energy Sources and Increasing America ’s 

Energy Independence 

• The U.S. Conference of Mayors calls upon the federal government to develop, adopt, 
and implement a comprehensive energy policy which focuses on (1) reducing the 
United States’ dependence on fossil fuels, (2) dramatically increasing the production 
of energy and fuel from clean, sustainable, and renewable sources, (3) appropriate 
pricing of fossil fuels to reflect actual societal and environmental costs and to 
encourage conservation, and (4) increasing production of vehicles powered by clean 
renewable sources of energy. 
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Providing Incentives to Encourage Energy-Efficient and Green Building 

Standards and Practices 

• The U.S. Conference of Mayors calls upon the federal government and Mayors to 
increase the fossil-fuel reduction standard for all new buildings to carbon neutral by 
2030, achieving 60 percent carbon neutrality in 2010, 70 percent in 2015, 80 percent 
in 2020, and 90 percent in 2025 and to encourage cost-effective, energy-efficient, 
green building practices in all new construction, renovations, repairs, and replacement 
of buildings. 

Encouraging Alternative Transportation and Fuel Choices 

• The U.S. Conference of Mayors calls upon the federal government to increase future 
investment in a national initiative that will substantially and rapidly expand both the 
public mass transit system network and research into new transit technologies and 
alternative fuel sources as well as funding transportation strategies that provide 
travelers and commuters with options such as walking, biking, carpooling, 
vanpooling, teleworking, and fast, reliable, and convenient public transportation, and 
reduce the demand for travel in single-occupancy vehicles. 



Our Changing Climate 


Assessing the Risks to C ’M'nni i 



A Summary Report fiom 
the Ca’ifoinia Climate Climuio Ctrhtei 
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Because most global warming emissions remain in the atmosphere for decades 
or centuries^ the choices we make today greatly Influence the climate our children and 
grandctiUdrefi inherit. The quality of life they experience wiH depend on if and bow 
rapidly California and the rest of the world reduce these emissions. 


n Lalstoifiia i>nd throughout western North Aments, 
:« signs of a changing climate are evident. Dunng the 
■ist years winter and spring, temperatures . have 
been warmer, pnngsnovv 
icvels in lower anJ mid 
o.eievation ■■ mountains have 
.dropped, snowpack has been 
. melting one to four weeks ear- 
i-^s lier, and flowers are blooming 
. . .one to two weeks eariter. 

These regional changes are 
consistent with global trends. 

During the past tOO years, 

::..i.averag.e ;N temperatures., have 
risen more than one degree 
ftihrenheit worldwide. Research 
.'..indicates that much, of.- .this 
warming IS due to human ac 
tivlties, primarily burning fos 

Sil: fuels. and: Glearmgvfore5ts;.:that release -carbon'': dioxide. 
(COj).and: other::gases:.intO:.the:atmosphefe, trapping in heat 
that .would/otherwise: escape into space. Once in the atmo- 
sphere,; these, heat-trappmg emissions remain therefor many 
. . for, examp.!e,. lasts.' .about: 100 years. As. a- result 

. atmospheric concentration of . GO^.; has. increased more than 
.....iO... percent. dbove,:pre*.indu^^^^^ lf:.left.undtecked, 
by die end of the century CO^ concentrations could reach 
..' levels three times higher than pre-industrial timesr leading lO' 
. dangerous global warming that threatens our public.healthi: 
economy, and enviionment 





■^ne latest projections, baspd on titt ot r‘ _ i m, 
models, indicate-that if oloba! h«-ot tMpnm'' f ,.,,0 w pi " 
cesdata mediumto high rate, temperatures m California are 
e\Dtcte<Har'S''4 mo ! ‘ 

by the end of the century, 
in contrast, a lower emis- 
sions rate would keep the 
projected warming to 3 to 
5.6T. These temperature in- 
creases would have wide- 
spread consequences includ- 
ing substantial loss of snow- 
pack; increased risk of large 
wiidiir^s, and reductions in 
the.quality and quantity of 
certain agricuiturai products., 
TheMtate's. yitai resources., 
arid''', natural lahdscapeslaj'e 
already under increasing-stress 
due to California's rapidly growing population; which is ex- 
p«:ted to grow from 35 million today to 55 million by 2050, . 

This document summarizes the recent findings of the.Cali- ; 
forma Climate. Change Center's “Climate Scenarios” project, . 
which analyzed a range of impacts that projected rising 
temperatures would likely, have. on Caiifbrnia. Ihe growing 
seventyof iheconsequencesastemperaturensesunderscores . 
.the,: importance of reducing emissions to minimize further . 
•warming;: At-thef-same time, it is essentiaUo identify, those. 
:consequences that, may be unavoidable, for which. we wili 
need to develop coping and adaptation strategies. : 


I n 2003, the California Energy Commission's Public tr«erest Energy.Research (PIER! program established the: California Climate': 
Dtange Center to conduct dimate change research retevant to the state.This Center Is a virtual organization with core research - . 
3.«iy;iti,€!;, at.;Scripps !nsti,tutioh of Oceanography ahd 'the;U'i^reitybf Canforhia,.Beikeiey,cdihpfem 
:;;!^selfd>;instfhidpfe'Rripr|ty;ri^earch 'areas defin^jih; dim 

■ ahdmpd^lingofdi^ste^^halyds'bf bptibh5\fo^ft^e^^rtf^Se;0s;;^!s^^;asse55mehtbf^iysi^ 
tatibn:Strategl^s::^n<;fanai)^s:;pftKe.;econpmic'Cpi^y^t<^:i^^hilto^'^ahgetmpact5'as''\i^ 
reduce'eh}Isslbhs;.;M;;:;M';:M v 

• • Executive.Ordef#.5-3-k)5, 'sighed, by (^vbn3,br-Ambidfcf^arasr^^f:Q,h'june'.t;'2lk)5, called fbftbeGaiffbrhiaE 
vl.Prbteccioiy Agency ICalEPA) to prepare biennial .sdents: reports on.the pQtemiai.impact of continued global w3.nTiing :on certBin - 
.: .. sectgi^ of'tlie,Ca!.rfbrhiaeconofny.Cai£PAentiu^ed PlER'^.-rtS^^aHfoiinW^in^e.Change Ceritbr to lead this efe,it;the.“C!ifiVate.i^ 
,St;eharibs"anMy5?s^^^^^^^ here is thefirst ofthese'-biennlat.sderKe.'-fejX)!ts, andis'the pr' .'Ui i i-.n, ( c 

• labdratibri .afnbhg'the California Air-Resources Board, California Department bfWater Resources, California Energy Cbmmissibn;:: 
C3lEPA,3nd'thelJnionofCoiKernedSciemists..:-,;;.;'.'.,-;'.'..':-;.:-;’::;-v;M;.''-.;;.\-.:r.;:';.:^ , 


srphotos fjitnseb, WiOt,os.!;.oiii,,(tofnMpiobottom>API^K>Kifl^Sdfoma,iSro(*pl»i!itodEcStOi3LBauie<^jesttStodg^vwo.At>Dve-.BtHeauo1tanriMim«g( > ' '■ i ■- i • 
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California's Future Climate 


til f« ti.-< . rls IS expected to bea>ms con- 
Hj. voimei during this century. How 
ij '■> /j-iurtcr spends on the rate at which hu- 
■i r acttw t f- s s^th as the burning of fossii fuels, 
‘.2 vonun < I hi projections presented here iiiustrate 
'1 in iic cht njt '• nat tn likely from three different heat- 
•crappimg emissions scenarios (see figure befow). 

Projected Warming 

Temperatures are expected to rise substantiaify in ai! three 
emissions scenarios. During the next few decades, the three 
scenarios project average temperatures to rise between 1 and 
2.3^: however, the projectod temperature increases begin to 
diverge at mid-century so that, by the end of the century, the 
temperature increases projected in the higher emissions sce- 
nario. are approximately twice as high as those projected in the 
lower emissions scenario. Some climate models indicate that 
warming would be greater in summer than in winter, which 
would have widespread effects on ecosystem health, agricul- 
turai production, water use and availability, and energy demand. 

Toward the end of the century, depending on future heat- 
trapping emissions, statewide average temperatures are ex- 
pected to rise between 3 and 10.5'’F. The analysis presented 


hereexaminesthefuture climate under three projected warm- 
ing ranges;' 

• Lower warming range: projected temperature rises 
bettveen 3 and 

* Medium warming range: projected temperat ure rises 
between 5.5 and S^F 

► Higher warming range: projected temperature rises 
between 8 and 1 0-S^F 

Precipitation 

On average, the projections show little change in total annual 
precipitation in California. Furthermore, rjmong several mod- 
els, precipitation projections do not show n consistent trend 
during the next century, The Mediterranean seasonal precipi- 
tation pattern is expected to continue, with most precipitation 
failing during wirtter from North Pacific stornis. One of the 
three climate models projects slightly wetter winters, and an- 
other projects slightly drier winters wi tlt a '! 0 to 20 percent de- 
crease in total annual precipitation. However, even modest 
changes would have a significant impact because California 
ecosystems are conditioned to historical precipitation levels 
and water resources are nearly fully utilized, 
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Medjuoi- 

: &ni»lons 
. St^rip'- 
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California >s expected 
to experiervce dramatically 
warnier temperatures 
during the 2tst century. 
This figure shows projected 
incraase.s in statewide 
annual temperatures for 
three 30-year periods. 
Ranges for each emissions 
scenario represent results 
from state-of-the-art 
climate models. 


I tt'i’sa warming rangss are iofilluUr3ih;eourposeS£»>(¥. these ranges were deimedmsheoriginal OffT5ateScenari«apj!ysi5 to captu.-eUwfii'narfgt'OferolKtedtt'i'npei'ari.'ra 
lisc.Theena-t vafupMor st!‘> wstming ranges as presenred In the tmginai summary repon are; iowef warming range ■;3lo5.4'F5;r’iedii!my.'ai’tii,'-ig range (o 7,S‘'’r);3nd higlisr 
warming range (S to 1 cM'n. 


OUR CHANfiJNG CtSMATE 
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Projecting Future Cliroate 

H ow much temperatures rise' depends in large part on 
how much and i^ow quickly heat-trapping emissions 
fl''asniui .!■' .n the atmosphere and how the climate 
?■ vporHis to ‘i\ .0 cntss'oriS The projections presented in this 
>£p-nii ,u» bi'-f-.d on 'ine, different heat-trapping emissions 
and tiucocNm^te modsis. 

Emissions Scenarios 

The three qlooal emissions scenarios - used in this . analysis', 
were selected front a set of scenarios developed lay the Inter- 
qovernmental Pane! on Ciimate Change's (IPCO Speclai.Report 
on Em/ssiom Scenarios, based on different assumptrorw about 
popuiation growth and economic development (measured in 
gross domestic product^. '■ ■ 

• The lower emissions scenario {81) characterizes a worW 
with liigh economic growth and a global population that 
peaks by mid cemturyand theitdedinelThere is a rapid shift 
toward less fossil fuel-iniensive industries and introduction of 
clean . and resource-efficient technologies.. Heat-trapping 
emissions peak about mid-century and then dedine; CO, con- 
centration approximately doubles, relative to pre-irKlustfial. 
levels, by 21 00.', 

• Tfie medium-high emissions scenario {A2) projects dsntirt- 
uoiis population growth and uneven econG.mic and techiio-: 
logical growth. The income gap between now-industilafized', 

• and developing parts of the world does not narrow. Heat- 
trapping emissions increase through the 21st century; atmo-.: 

, spheric CO:j..concentratton approximately triples, relative to 
pre-industrialleveis,,by2100. ; 

• The higher emissions scenario (Alfi) represents a world 
: with high fos.sii fu'ei-iritensive economic growth, and a global ; 

population chat peaks mid-century then declines. New and ' 

; , . more efficient technologies are introduced toward the end of .. 
the century. Heat-trapping emissions increase through the ■ 
2Tsi century; CO^ concentration more tharr' triples, relative to 
. pre-industrial levels, by 2100. . 



T^ismatox shows the temperatu e'ncrt^sestnalr'^'-,! Ittromx^p 


Ihf^ climate models, assuming emission I'^n it . ’urf c n, d in t*-'8 'Ps v 
emIssBnsscerarios. These uiting temper o.eari-'uu-'dmro 
three warming ranges defined m the 'Climate Scenarios' analysis. 

Ciimate Sensitivity 

Thethreemodelsusedinthis3najvsf'.reprc)entdit^0!o>ntl --v ^ 

.. sensitivities, or the extent to which temperattJre.s will rise as a re-' 
suit of inaeasmg atmospheric concentrations of iieat-trappino 
gases. Olmate semitivity depends on fcanh's response to certain 
. physical processes, including a number ot “feedbacks'' that might 
' ampiily or lessen warming. For example, as lieat-trapDino emis- \ 

. sions cause temperatures to rise, the atmosphere can nold more . 
w^r vapor, which traps heat and raises temperatures further-- :: 
a positive, feedback. Clouds created, by this water vapor could ' 
absorb and re-radiate outgoing infrared.: radiation horn Earth's 
surface (another positive feedback), or reflect: more, incoming . 
shortwave radiation from the sun before it reaches Earth's surface : 
(anegative feedback). . . 

' S^ause many of these processes and their feedbacks are not 
yet felly understood, they are represented, somewhat ditl'erentlv. 
in. different global climate models. The three global .climate .. 
rhbdels'used m this analysts are: 

National Center for Atmospheric Research Parallel 
CUmate Model {PCMDt low climate sensitivity 
Geophysical Fluids Dynamic Laboratory (GFDL) CM2 1: 
medium climate sensitivity . . . ■ ■ 

United Kingdom Met Office Hadley Centre Climate Model 
version 3 (HadCM3): medium-high climate sensitivity : • 


As this figure shows, 
CO^emf-ssionsfrom 
human'actlyitles;:"'''"':;:,^ 
(siich as the burning 
offbssiHuelsjwsre 
negligible unhl'.. 
around the so-caiied 
industrial age stan-. : 
ingin the 1850s,. 
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ontinued global warmmg wU a^ect Californi- 
ans' health by exacerbating air pollution, inten- 
sifying heat waves, and expanding the range of 
infectious diseases. The primary concern is not so 
much the change in averags climate but the pro- 
jected increase in extreme conditions, which pose the most 
serious health risks. 


Air quality could be further compromised by increases in 
wildfires, which emit fine particulate matter that can travel 
long distances depending on wind conditions. The most re- 
cent analysis suggests that if heat-trapping gas emissions are 
not significantly reduced, large wildfi.ms could become up to 
55 percent more frequent toward the end of the ceittury. 



Poor Air Quality Made Worse 
Californians currently experience the worst air quality in the 
nation, with more tiian 90 percent of the population living 
in areas that violate the state’s air quality standard for either 
ground-level o^one or airborne particulate matter. These 
pollutants can cause or aggravate a wide range of health 
problems including asthma and other acute respiratory and 
cardiovascular diseases, and can decrease lung fijnction in 
children, Combined, ozone and particulate matter contribute 
to 8,800 deaths and S71 biilion in healthcare costs ev^ry year, 
if global background ozone levels increase as projected in 
some scenarios, it may become impossible to meet local air 
quality standards. 

Higher temperatures are expected to increase the frequen- 
cy, duration, and intensity of conditions conducive to air pol- 
lution formation. For example, if temperatures rise to the 
medium warming range, there will be 75 to 85 percent more 
days with weather conducive to ozone formation in Los Ange- 
les and the San Joaquin Valley, relative to today's conditions. 
This is more than twice the increase expected if temperature 
rises are kept in the lower warming range. 


More Severe Heat 

By 2100, if temperatures rise to the higher warming range, 
there could be up to 100 more days per year with tempera- 
tures above 901^ in Los Angeles and above OST in Sacramen- 
to. This is a strikirrg Increase over historical patterns (see chart 
on p. 6), and almost twice the increase projected if tempera- 
tures remain within or below the lower warming range. 

As temperatures rise, Califoriiians wilt face greater risk, of 
death from dehj«jration, heat strokefexhaustion, heart attack, 

As temperatures 
rise, Californians will 
face greater risk of 
death from dehydration, 
heat .stroke, heart 
attack, and other heat- 
reiated illnesses. 


Stroke, and respiratory dis- 
tress caused by extreme heat. 
By mid century, extreme heat 
events in urban centers such 
as Sacramento, Los Angeles, 
and San Bernardino could 
causetwotothree times more 
heat-reiated deaths than oc- 
cur today. The members of 
the population most vulnera- 
ble to the effects of extreme 
heat include people who are 
already iitj children; the elderly: 


increased Risk of 
Poor Air Quality, 2070-2099 

S KX3 


.^1 SO' 
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hi 
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Care and power plants emit pollutants that contribute so global warsning and poor air 
quality. As temperatures Increase, It will be increasingly difficult to meet air quaisty 
standarefe throughout the state. 
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Public Health 


and the poor,, who may lack access to air condi- 
fioning and medical assistance. 

More research is needed to better under- 
stand the potential effects of higher temp- 
eratures and the role that adaptation can 
play in minimizing these effects. For example, 
expanding air conditioner use can help peo- 
ple cope with extreme heat; however, it also 
increases energy consumption, which, using 
today's fossil fuel-heavy energy sources, would 
contribute to further global warming and 
air pollution- 


increase in Extreme Heat, 
2070-2099 


LI 1 

Lc»sAn{)Plss Sacriimemo Presno 


" Range **" Stinse 




If globsi warming emissions continue unaoateo, sierra Nsvaoa snowpacx couia 
decline 70 to^ percent with cascading effects on winter recreation, water suppiy, 
and natural ecosystems. 


M ost of California's precipitation fails in the northern 
part of the state during the winter while the greatest 
demand for water comes from users In the southern 
part of the state during the spring and summer, A vast 
network of man-made reservoii's and aqueducts capture 
and transport water throughout the state from r^orthern California rivers 
and the Colorado River. The current distribution system relies on Sierra 
Nevada mountain snowpack to supply water during the dry spring and 
summer months. Rising temperatures, potentially compounded by de- 
creases in precipitation, could severely reduce spring snowpack, increasing 
the riskof summer water shortages. 

Decreasing Sierra Nevada Snowpack 

if heat-trapping emissions continue unabated, more precipitation will fail as 
rain Instead of snow, and the snow that does fall will cneit earfirir; reducing 
the Sierra Nevada spring snowpack by as much as 70 to 90 percent. How 
much snowpack will be lost depends in part on future precipitation pat- 
terns, the projections for which remain uncertain. However, even under 
wetter climate projeaions, the loss of snowpack would pose challenges to 
water managers, hamper hydropower generation, and nearly eliminate 
skiing and other snow-related recreational activities. If global warming emis - 
sions are significantly curbed and temperature increases are kept In the 
lower warming range, snowpack losses are expected to be only half a.s large 
as those expected if temperatures were to rise to the higher warming range. 

Challenges in Securing Adequate Water Supplies 
Continued global warming will increase pressure czn Cailfomia's water 
resources, which are already over-stretched by the demarsds of a growing 
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Decreasing Caiifomia Snowpack 


Historical Average {19&t-l990) H 207CH2099 


, lower ft’anniti;! 


.Orfer-Climase .. . i'.i’cK'rliimni.i 



April 1 snowwater equtvaieni (inches) 


economy and population. Decreasing snowmelt and spring 
stream flows coupled with increasing demand for water result- 
ing from both a growing population and hotter climate could 
lead to increasing water shortages. By the end of the century, 
if temperatures rise to the medium warming range and pre- 
cipitation decreases, late spring stream flow could decline 
by up to 30 percent. Agricultural areas could be hard hit with 
California farmers losing as much as 25 percent of the water 
supply they need 

Water supplies are also at risk from rising sea levels. An 
influx of saltwater would degrade California's estuaries, wet- 
lands, and groundwater aquifers. In particular, saltwater in- 
trusion would threaten the quality and reliability of the major 
state fresh water supply that is purj)ped from the southern 
edge of the Sacramento/San Joaquin River Delta, 

Coping with the ntost severe consequences of global warm- 
ing would require major changes in water mariagement and 
aIkKcition systems. As more winter precipitation fails as rain 



Rising temperatures, potentially exacerbated by decreasing precipitation, 
could increase tite risk of water shortages in urban and agrtcuftural sectors. 


instead of snow, water managers wiii have to balance the need 
to fill constructed reservoirs for water supply and the nef?d to 
maintain reservoir space for winter flood control. Some addi- 
tional storage could be developed; however, the economic 
and environmental costs would be high. 

Potential Reduction in Hydropower 

Higher temperatures will likely increase electricity demand 
due to higher air conditioning use. Cven if the population re- 
mained unchanged, toward the end of the century annua! elec- 
tricity demand could increase by as much as 20 percent if tem- 
peratures rise into the higher warming range, (Implementing 
aggressive efficiency measures could tower this estimate.) 

At the same time, diminished snow melt flowing through 
dams will decrease the potential for hydropower production, 
which now comprises about 1 5 percent of California's in-state 
electricity prcduction. If temperatures rise to the medium 
warming range and precipitation decreases by 10 to 20 percent, 
hydropower production may be reduced by up to 30 percent. 
However, future precipitation projections are quite uncertain 
so it is possible that precipitation may increa.se and expand 
hydropower generation. 

loss of Winter Recreation 

Continued global warming will have widespread implica- 
tions for winter tourism. Declines in Sierra Nevada snowpack 
would lead to later starting and earlier closing dates of the ski 
seasort. Toward the end of the century, if temperatures rise to 
the lower warming rartge, the ski season at lower arid middle 
elevations couid shorten by as much as a month. If tempera- 
tures reach the higher warming range and precipitvation de- 
clines, there might be many years with insufficient snow for 
skiing and snowboarding. 
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is nome to a $30 btlUon agriculture in- 
ays: I employs more than one million 
■MotKe* s It r t^'-' largest and most diverse agricul- 
'"-X ture sridustry tn toe natiorr, producing more than 

->'(0 corr modit ^ ' including half the country's fruits 
,1 ( ’-'islf'x l-iffpdsndhpat-trappingemissionsareexpect- 
V wtjpsp'i dd f flanges tothisindustry, reducing the 

liu.iiftiry and u’loittyo^aqiit ultura! products statewide. 

\iti '(ugh hi jti! ' cj)b '» dnxide levels can stimulate plant 
proauction and increase piant water-use efficiency, California 
farmers will face greater water demand for crops and a less 
reliable water supply as temperatures rise. Crop growth and 
development wilt change, as will the intensity and frequency 
of pest and disease outbreaks Rising temperatures will likely 
aggravate ozone pollution, which makes plants more suscep- 
tible to disease and pests and interferes with plant growth. 

To prepare for these changes, and to adapt to changes 
already under way, major efforts will be .needed to move crops 
to new locations, respond to climate variability, and develop 
new cultivars and agricultural technologies. With adequate 
research and advance preparation, some of the consequences 
could be reduced. 


increasing Temperature 

Plant growth tends to be slow at low temperatures, increasing 
with rising temperatures up to a threshold. However, faster 
growth can result in less-than-optimai development for many 
crops, so rising temperatures are likely to worsen the quantity 
and quality of yield for a number of California's agricultural 
products. Crops that are likely to be hard hit include: 

Wine Grapes 

California is the nation's largest wine producer and the fourth- 
iargest wine producer worldwide. High-quality wines pro- 
duced throughout the Napa and Sonoma Valleys and along the 
northern and centra! coasts generate $3.2 billion in revenue 
each year. High tempera- 
tures during the growing 
season can cause prema- 
ture ripening and reduce 
grape quality. Tempera- 
ture Increase are expect- 
ed to have only modest 
effect on grape quality in 
most regions over the 
next few decades. How- 
ever. toward the end of 
the century, wine grapes 
could ripen as much as 
one to two months earli- 
er, which will affect grape 



quality in all but the coolest coastal locations {Mendocino and 
Monterey Counties). 

Fruits and Nuts 

Many fruit and nut trees are particulafly sensitive to tempera- 
ture changes because of heat-accumuiatiori limits .and chili- 
hour requirements. Heat accumulation, which refers to the 
total hours during which temperatures reach between 45 and 
9ST, Is critical for fruit development, Risirsg temperatures 
could increase fruit development rates and decrease fruit size. 



For example, peaches and nectarines developed and were har- 
vested early in 2004 because of warm spring temperatures. 
The fruits were smaller than normal, which placed them in a 
lower quality category. 

A minimum number of chill hours {hours during which tem- 
peratures drop below 4.5"F) is required for proper bud .setting; 
too few hours can cause late or irregular bloom, decreasing 
fruit quality and subsequent marketable yield, California is 
currently classified as a moderate to high chsii-hour region, 
but chili hours are diminishing in many areas of the state, if 
temperatures rise to the medium warming range, the num- 
ber of chili hours in the entire Central Valley Is expected to 
approach a critical threshold for some fruit trees. 

Milk 

California's $3 billion dairy industry supplies nearly one-fifth of 
the nation's milk products. High temperatures can stress dairy 
cows, reducing milk production. Production begins to decline 
at temperatures as low as 77''F and can drop substantially as 
temperatures climb above 90'"F. Toward the end of the century, 
if temperatures rise to the higher warming range, milk produc- 
tion is expected to decrease by up to 20 percent. This is more 
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range contractions occur, it is likely that 
new or different weed species will fi!l the 

emerging gaps. 


tefvtperati(re.s wlli likely decrease the quantity and quality 
of some agricultural commodities, such as certain varietteof 


increasing Threats from 
Pests and Pathogens 
California farmers contend with a wide range 
of crop-damaging pests and pathogens. 
Continued climate change is likely to 
alter the abundance and types of many 
pests, lengthen pests'breeding season, and 
increase patitogen growth rates. For exanv 
pte, the pink bollworm, a common pest of 
cotton crops, is currently a problem only in 
southern desert valleys because it can- 
.not survive winter frosts elsewhere irs the 
state. However, if winter temperatures rise 
3 to 4.5"?, the pink bollworm's range would 
likely expand northward, which could lead 
to substantial economic and ecological consequences for 


trees, wine grapes, and dairy products. 


the state. 


than twice the reduction expected if temperatures stay within 
or below the lower warming range. 

Expanding Ranges of Agricultural Weeds 

Noxious and Invasive wetids currently infest more than 20 mll- 
iion acres of California farmland, costing hundreds of millions 
of dollars annually in control measures and lost productivity. 
Continued climate change will likely shift the ranges of exist- 
ing invasive plants and weeds and aker competition patterns 
witii native plants. Range expansion is expected in many species 
while range contractions are less likely in rapidly evolving spe- 
cies with significant populations already established. Should 


Temperature is not the only climatic influence on pe,sts. 
For e^mpie, some insects are unable to cope in extreme 
drought while others cannot survive in extremely wet con- 
ditions. Furthermore, while warming speeds up the lifecycles 
of many insects, suggesting that pest problems could in- 
crease, some insects may grow more slowly as elevated CO, 
levels decrease the protein content of the leaves on which 
they feed. 

Muitipteand {nteracting Stresses 

Although the effects on specific crops of individual factors 
(e,gv temperatures, pests, water supply) are increasingly well 
understood, trying to quantify interactions among these and 
other environmental factors is challenging. For example, the 
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I Forests and Landscapes 


C alifornia is one of the most cilmatkaliy and bio- 
logfcally diverse areas in the worid, supporting 
thousasids of plant and animal spedes. The 
state's burgeoning population and consequent im- 
pact on local landscapes is threatening much of 
this bioiogical wealth. Globa! warmirtg is expected to intensify 
this threat by irKreasing the risk of wildfire and altering the 
distribution and character of natural vegetation. 

Increasing Wildfires 

Fire is an important ecosystem disturbance. It promotes vege- 
tation and wildlife diversity, releases nutrients into the soti, 
and eliminates heavy accumulation of underbrush that can 
fuel catastrophic fires. However, if temperatures rise into the 
medium warming range, the risk of large wildfires in California 
could increase by as much as 55 percent, which is almost twice 
the increase expected if temperatures stay in the lower warm- 
ing range. 

Because wildfire risk is determined by a combination of 
factors including precipitation, winds, temperature, and land- 
scape and vegetation conditions, future risks will not be 
uniform throughout the state, in many regions, wildfire activi- 
ty wilt depend critically on future precipitation patterns. For 



Giobai warming threatens alpine and siibalpine ecosystems, which 
have no place to nvjve as temperatures rise. 
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Vegetation 
coi/er over the 
21 St century wifi 
depend on both 
semperatisre arid 
predpitatioH- 
The tower and 
ms>dium wsmting 
range bars reflect 
vegetation cover 
under a wetter 
climate (blue) 
and a drier climate 
(tirown) projected 
in the different 
climate models. 
For the higher 
warming range, 
only a drier 
climate was 
consideted- 



extimple, if precipitation incfeases as temperatures rise, wiid- such as pine piantations. Recent projections suggest that 
fires in the grasslands and chaparral ecosystems of southern continued global warming could adversely affect the health 
California are expected to increase by approximately 30 per- and productivity of Catifor- 

cent toward the end of the century because more winter rain nia’s forests. If average state- fSITCI© Wild" 

wiflstimulatethegrowthofmoreplant'fueravaiiabietoburn wide temperatures rise to ^ 

in the fail, in contrast, a hotter, drier climate could promote up the medium warming range, fijf0S in Csllfornl^ COIS f d 

to 90 percent more northern California fires by the end of the the productivity of mixed 

century by drying out and increasing the flammability offorest conifer forests is expected IHCreaSSl by WilCll 

vegetation, to diminish by as much as 

18 percent by the end of the 3S S,J pfifCSIUt. 

Shifting Vegetation century. Yield reductions from 

land use and other changes resulting from economic devel- pineplantationsareexpected to beeven more severe, with up 
opment: are altering natural habitats throughout the state, to a 30 percent decrease by the end of the century. 

Continued global warming will intensify 


these pressures on the state's natural eco- 
systems and biological diversity. For ex- 
ample, in northern California, warmer 
temperatures are expected to shift domi- 
nant forest species from Douglas and 
White Fir to madrone and oaks. In inland 
regions, increases in fire frequency are ex- 
pected to promote expansion of grass- 
lands into current shrub and woodland 
areas. Alpine and subaipine ecosystems 
are among the most threatened in the 
state; plants suited to these regions have 
limited opportunity to migrate ”up slope' 
and are expected to decline by as much 
as 60 to 80 percent by the end of the cen- 
tury as a result of increasing temperatures. 


Forestlands cover 45 percent of the state; 
35 percent of this i.s commercial forests 
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Risitig Sea Levels 


Rising Sea Levels in San Francisco Bay 



C alifornia's 1,100 miles of coastline 
are a major attraction for tour- 
ism, recreation, and other eco- 
nomic activity. The coast is also 
liome to unique ecosystems that 
are among the world's most imperiled. As 
global warming continues, California's coastal 
regions vr^ill be increasingly threatened by ris- 
ing sea levels, more intense coastal storms, and 
warmer water temperatures. 

During the past century, sea leveb along 
California’s coast have ri-sen about seven inches. 

If heat-trapping emissions continue unabated 
and temperatures rise into the higher warming 
range, sea level is expected to rise an additional 
22 to 35 inches by the end of the century. Eleva- 
tions of this magnitude wouk! inundate coastal 
areas with salt water, accelerate coastal erosion, 
threaten vita! levees and inland water systems, and disrupt 
wetlands and natural habitats. 

increasing Coastal Floods 

The combination of increasingly severe winter storms, rising 
mean sea levels, and high rides is expected to cause more fre- 
quent and severe flooding, erosion, arrd damage to coastal 
structures. Many California coastal areas are at significant risk 
for fiood damage. For example, the city of Santa Cruz Is built 
on the 1 0O-year floodplain and is only 20 feet above sea level. 


Although levees have been built to contain the '100-year 
flood, a 12-inch increase in sea levels (projected for the 
medium warming range of temperatures) would mean stomv 
surge-induced flood events at the 100-year level would likely 
occuronceevery lOyears. 

Flooding can create significant damage and enormous 
financial tosses. Despite extensive engineering efforts, major 
floods have repeatedly breached levees that protect fresh- 
water supplies and islands in the San Francisco Bay Delta as 
well as fragile marine estuaries and wetlands throughout the 



Rising sea levels and more intense storm surges could increase trte ns* tor coastal flooding. 


Sea levels could 
rise up to three feet 
by the end of the 
century, accelerating 
coastal erosion, 
threating vital levees, 
and disrupting 
wetlands. 
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Many California beaches are threatened from rising sea tevefs 
and increased erosion, an expected consequence of corrtinuai 
global warming, 


stci te. Continued sea levei rise wiii further increase vulnerabiii' 
ty to levee failures. Some of the most extreme flooding during 
the past few decades has occurred during El Nino winters, 
when warmer waters fuel more intense storms. During the 
winters of 1 982- 1 983 and 1 997- 1 998, for example, abnormal- 
iy high seas and storm surges caused mtiiions of dollars' worth 
of damage in the San f-randsco Bay area. Highways were flood- 
ed as six-foot waves crashed over waterfront bulkheads, and 
valuable coastal real estate was destroyed. 

Continued global warming will require major changes In 
flood management, in many regions such as theCentrai Valley, 



where urbanization and limited river channel capacity already 
exacerbate rising flood risks, flood damage and flood controi 
costs could amount to several billion doilars. 

Shrinking Seaches 

Many of Caiifornias beaches may shrink in the future because 
of rising seas and increased erosion from Vv'iriter storms. Cisr • 
rently, many beaches are protected from erosion through 
manmade sand replenishment (or "nourishmonf’') programs, 
which bring in sand from outside sources to replace the dimin- 
ishing supply of natural sand in fact, many of the wide sandy 
beaches in southern California around Santa Monica, Ver^ice, 
and Newport Beach were created and arc mainta!r!ed entirely 
by sand nourishmerrt programs. As sea levels rise, increasing 
volumes of replacement sand will be needed to maintain cur- 
rent beach width and quality, California beach nourishment 
programs currently cost millions of doilars each year. As global 
warming continues, the costs of beach nourishment program,s 
wiii rise, and in some regions beach replenishment may no 
longer be viable. 


{Multiple Causes of Coastal Flooding 

S everal factors play a role in sea level and coastal , 
flooding, including tides, waves lemperature, aiad 
storm activity. Sea fevels fluctuate daily, monthly,. ., 
and seasonally; the highest tides occur in winter and in 
summer, during new and full moons; Sea levels often rise 
even higher during El Nifto winters, when the Eastertt 
Pacific Ocean is warmer than usual and westerly wind.. , 
patterns are strengthened, 

Coastal flooding usually occurs during winter storms, 
which bring strong winds and high waves. Storm Winds 
tend to raise water levels along the coast and produce i'iigh 
waves at the same time, compounding the risk of damag- 
ing waves~a doubling of wave height is equivalent to a 
four-fold increase in wave energy; When these factors coin- 
cide with high tides, the chances for coastal damage' are 
greatly heightened. 

.As sea levels rise, flood stages in the Sacrarnemo/San 
Joaquin Delta of the San Francisco Bay estuary may also ., 
rise, putting increasing pressure on Deita levees. This threat 
may be p3rtk';ularly significant because recent estimates .... 
indicate the additional force exerted upon the levees is 
equivalent to the square of the water level rise, Estimates 
us.ing historical observations and climate model projec-. 
dons suggest that extreme high water levels in the Bay and 
Delta will increase markedly if sea level rises above its his- 
torical rate. These extremes are mo.st likely to occur during . 
storm wents, leading to more severe damage from waves 
and floods, 
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Cieaner energy and vehicle technologies can help California reduce gioba! warming emissions, improve air quality, and protect public health. 


Managing Global Warming 

Continued global warming wH! have widespread and .significant impacts on the Oolden State. 
Solutions are available today to reduce emissions and minimize these impacts. 


The projections presented in this analysis suggest that 
many of t!ie most severe consequences that are expected 
from the medium and higher warming 
ranges could be avoided if heat-trapping 
emissions can be reduced to levels that 
will hold temperature increases at or be- 
low the lower warming range (i.e., an in- 
crease of no more than 5.5”F). However, 
even if emissions are substantially reduced, 
research Indicates that some climatic 
changes are unavoidable. Although not 
the solution to global warming, plans to cope with these 
changes are essential. 

Reducing Heat-Trapping Emissions 
Reducing heat-trapping emissions Is the most important 
way to slow the rate of global warming. On June 1, 2005, 


Governor Arnold Schwarzenegger signed an executive 
order (#5-3-05) that sets goals for significantly lowering 
the state's share of global warming pol- 
lution. The executive order calls for a 
reduction in heat-trapping emissions to 
1 990 levels by 2020 and for an 80 percent 
emissions reduction below 1990 levels 
by 2050. These emission reduction tar- 
gets will help stimulate technological 
innovation needed to help transition to 
more efficient and renewable transpor- 
tation and energy systems, 

Coping with Unavoidable Climatic Changes 
Becau^ gtobal warming is already upon us, and some 
amount of additional warming Ls inevitable, we must 
prepare for the changes that are already under way. 


California's actions 
can drive global 
progress to address 
global warming. 
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Summary of Projected Global Warming impact, 2070 -2099 
(as compared with 1961-1990) 
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Preparing for these unavoidable changes will require 
minimizing further stresses on sensitive ecosystems 
and impiemeruing management practices that integrate 
ciimate risks into iong-term planning 
strategies. 

California's Leadership 

Catifornia has been a leader in both the 
science of climate change and in iden- 
tifying solutions. The California Climate 
Change Center is one of the first— and 
perhaps the only state-sponsored re- 

search institution in the nation dedicated 
to climate change research, aitd other 
state agencies such as the Air Resources Board support 
similar research. Continuing this strong research agenda 
is critical for developing effective strategies for address- 
ing global warming in California. 

Tise state has atso been at the forefront of efforts to re- 
duce heat-trapping emissions, passing precedent-setting 


policies such as aggressive standards for tailpipe emis- 
sions, renewable energy, and energy efficiency. However, 
existing policies are not fikely to be sufficient to meet 
the ambitious emission reduction goals 
set by the governor. To meet these ambi- 
tious goals Catifornia wiil need to build 
on its legacy of environmentai leadership 
and develop new strategie.s and technol- 
ogies to reduce emissions. 

California alone cannot stabilize the 
climate. However, the state's actions can 
dfiw global progress, if the industrial- 
feed world were to follow the emission 
reduction targets established in Caiifor- 
nia's executive order, and industrializing nations reduced 
emissions according to the lower emissions path (Bl) pre- 
sented in this analysis, we w'ouid be on track to keep 
temperatures from rising to the medium or higher land 
possibly even the lower) warming ranges and thus avoid 
the most severe consequertces of global warming. 


By reducing 
heat-trapping 
emissions, severe 
consequences 
can be avoided. 


1 S 


OUK CHANGING Ctl^ftTE 
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liHrAbiciion 

^ '■ I,'. I c^ar^e = wdely recognce-d by scsentists througnout the worid to De 
"I- o ihe most dauntsnp challenges of our time, i-tun-ian aais'ities a?'e 
I .'‘"I 'r , 'ne >_heir"ca' cor'pcs^on of tne atrrospnere tnrough me rapid Duiidup 
i of cliniale change emissions — pnmaniy carbon dioxide, methane, nitrous oxkie, 

I and nvdrofiuorocarbons. Concentraiiofis of these gases in the ambient 
, t' c, [in-ro incieas'pg at a rate net expe''enced for miliions of year's, 

I according to ice core sampies and other scientific studies. 

AJtitoush there is some uncertainty about exactly hovv' and when the earth’s 
Climate vvi'i respond to increasing concentrations of climate change emissions, 
obser'vations — in conjunction with climate models — indicate that detectable 
changes are underway. 

Tiiese observed changes go beyond a global mean rise In temperature and 
include changes in regional temperature extremes, precipitation, soil moisture, 
and sea level. All of these changes could have significant adverse effects on 
water resources and ecological systems, as '.veil as on human health and the 
economy. Implementation of precautionary and proacti\'e measures is 
imi>erat.ive if climate change emissions zre to be reduced and communities 
are to adapt succe.ssfully to the adverse impacts. 

California is the twelfth largest source of climate change emissions in the world. 
e)<;ceeding most nations. Actions taken in this State make a difference; not only 
because we are a major contributor to the problem but also because California 
is known thiougliout 'tire world as a leader in addressing public health and 
environmental issues. 

Caiifomia has long been a pioneer in 
studying the impact of climate change 
and taking action to reduce our carbon 
'■footprint" The California Energy 
Commission’s energy efficiency 
standards for buildings and appliances 
are the most stringent in the world. 
TTie California Air Resources Boai'd’s 
vehicle climate change standards are 
the first of their kind in the United 
States.The State’s Renewable Portfolio 
Standard was accelerated by 
Governor Schwarzenegger to require, 
by 20 ! 0. that 20% of all power used 
in California be generated fiom 
renewable resourees.The California 
Public Lffilities Commission recently 
adopted Governor Schwarzenegger’s 
Solar Building initiative that continues 
California's progressive approach to economic growth and technological 
innovation hand-in-hand with protection of public health and the environment. 
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i On lune 1 , 2C05, Governor 5chwaf2ene^er signed an Executive Order 
c<-tabl!S^.ng climate change emission reduction targets for the State and 
: declared, “...the debate is over. We know the science. We see the thieat. 

’ And we know the time for action is now.” The Executive Order placed Cal/EF’A 
• as the lead coordinating State agency. The Secreiarv of CaL^EPA created a 
■"'j''’-arency team, the C!i.mate Action Team, to meet the dlrectb/es in ih.e 
i^xecut've Order 

: California companies have acted voluntarily in support of the Governor’s 
: targets. More than 60 companies -have joined the voluntary Catiforeia 
Climate Action Registry': are reporting their emissions; and are discovering 
best pi'actices to reduce emissions further In the Silicon Vdlley; dozens of' 
corporations have committed to significantly reducing climate change 
emissions. 

I'he Climate Group, an indepe.ndent nonproft oi'ganization dedicated to 
advancing business and government leadership on climate change, tracks 
climate change emission reduction efforts of Fortune 500 companies such as 
DuPont, hlonda. johnson and Johnson, and Kodak. The Climate Group reports 
on emissions reduced and dollars saved by these companies thtough voluntary 
actions. 

Technologies that reduce climate change emissions cure increasingly in 
demand in the world marketplace. California companies are botli investing in 
those technologies and finding new opportunities to meet this demand. 


Public Process , , 


In preparation of this report the Climate Action Team conducted nine 
public meetings. More than 1 00 individuals and representatives of organizations 
presented testimony. Since the Climate Action Team released its initial draft 
report in December 2005, more than 1 5.000 comments have been submitted. 
The comments overwhelmingly praise the efforts of the Climate Action Teani 
and recognize that climate change is a serious problem facing Ca!ifoaiia.They . 
are primarily supportive of strategies to reduce climate change emissions and 
develop adaptation measures to mitigate the inevitable adverse consequences, 


Comments ranged in specifeity Comments expressed most ofl;en were; 


• The State should establish a cap on emissions a market-based 
system of emissions trading, auctioning, and/or offsets. Tliese commenters 
assert that a f rm and statutory cap on emissions will previde the signal that 
will challenge Californians to reduce climate change emissions in the most 
cost-effective manner Furffier these commenters believe a fiTn cap and/or 
market-based approach will stimulate market innovation and grew the 
economy 

• Alternatively some commenters said that California should bike a 
slower- approach that builds on voluntary efforts. Many of ffiese 
commenters also prefer that climate change be addressed on a national or 
international level, 

' A number of commenters wanted the State to conduct additional analyses of 
the impacts of climate change on low-income and minority communities. 
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Key llt’L i>uimcmlniion< 

I His Onat reDOfi: nas been reveed from the December 2005 draft to reiiea. 

I r '-(.pi'-'icr'ts, recomimendations. and suggestions that have been submitted. 

" ' f -^isort proposes a path to achieve the Governors targets that wiii 
isuilo on vokintary actions of CaiifoiTiia businesses, local gov^rnitient and 
I i *ri y ■>ctions, and State incentive and reguiatorv' programs. 

Go.-^pior's climate change emission reduction targets are achievable 
-conomic benefit for California 

mate stintegies set forth in this report are in various stages of 
' ( c>’'pment Some of the strategies, such as the California Solar Initiative, am 
j( in^ implemented this year Other strategies, such as -^lose related to biofuels, 
may require sbitutory modification this year for implementation to proceed, 
5tii! others, such as Smart Land Use and Intelligent Transportation and 
Semiconductor Industry Targets, are conceptually sound but require furdier 
analysis and development, there should be allowed to evolve over the next, 
two years.The Climate Action Team preliminary economic assessment which 
is based on tlie Environmental Dynamic Revenue Model, indicates that 
implementation of these strategies will result in 83,0CKD new jobs and an 
increase in persona! income of $4 billion by 2020, 

The Climate Action Team process for developing this report has been 
successful and the Team should be charged with the next ph^e of activity. 

Since the signing of ’the Executive Order the Climate Action Team.under the 
leaderstrip of Cal/EPA, has provided a forum for coordinating State agency 
actions, program development, and budget proposals in addition to this report. 
Continuing allows for collaboration, reduced internal competition and conflict, 
and pnDvidos a single point of contact. 

The Climate Action Team recognizes that reducing climate change emissions i.s 
challengiiig and wiii need to be addressed in a deliberative on-going manner: 
The Team also recognizes that many of the reductions will come riorT-) 
technological innovations that are not yet fully developed. We have identified 
key recommendations that will help ensure the Governors targets are met 

A rnulti-.seclor. market-based system uses economic incentives to lower 
costs, protect ecortomic growth, and promote innovation.The C!imat:e 
Action 'Teani shoirid proceed with die development of a multi-sector, 
market-based prograni which considers trading, emissions credits, aciction, 
and offsets. T he Climate Action Team should develop a multi-sector; 
n>arket-based program and make a recommendation to the Governor 
on the structure for such a program no later than January 1 , 2CX)8. T he 
Governor's 2020 climate change emission .reduction target (to reach 1 990 
emission levels) should be the basis for an emissions cap in the 
development of the program. The Climate Action Team should consider ■ 
working with other western States to develop a muiti-State program to 
minimize emissions leakage. 
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3 Maiidato' ^ e'^ reportins from the largest sources— oil and gas 
extractio ■' o I ■=* electric power cement manufacturing, and solid 
vva^e iand” — ha-f ^ulld on the California Climate Action Registry, is 
essential. Mandatory reporting will ensuro an accurate inventor^' of 
emissions, which is critical to ensure that decision-making is based on 
emissions and emission reductions. Equally essential are provisions nr < i \ 
action credit and a mechanism to ensure that companies are not >-o 
for early action. Early action will be attributed to California busin«‘-'^v s 
have voiuntanly joined the California Climate Action Registry and h.ave 
reduced emissions. Although the voluntary Climate Action Registry 
provides the foundation, the Climate Action Team believes mandatory 
reporting must occur through a State government agency 

A multi-generational public education campaign should be inpiemented 
to ensure that the public is informed about the issue of climate change 
and what they can do to reduce emissions and adapt to adverse 
consequences. Such a program can build upon successful campaigns in 
place, such as Flex Your Power; The Education and the Environment 
initiative mandates the development of a unified sb'ategy to bring 
education about the environment into California's K-! 2 schools through 
California's Environmental Principles & Concepts and a staiidards-aligned. 
Stale Boarcl of Education-approved model curriculum, it is essent ial that 
Califor-nia’s children understand the impacts and consequences of climate 
change on the State ‘s resources as well as mitigation ar^d adaptation 
strategies. 

# The macroeconomic analysis should be updated to reflect refined data, 
collected over the next year A cost-effectiveness analysis of ail the 
strategies nscommended in this report should also be developed, 

Botli should be completed by July 2007 and should incoiporate an 
exter'nai review process, 

Transportation is the largest source of climate change emissions in 
California The California Air Resources Board's vehicle climate change 
standards address a significant portion of the transportation sector 
Fiowever. an aggressive alternative fuels program will signirica.i^tly reduce 
c:limate ch-ange emissions, The California Energy Commission, working with 
Cal/EPA and its boards and departments the California Department 
of Food and Agriculture, are currently developing an aggressive biofuels 
program that will be available this Spring. This biofuels program should be 
considered an essential component of the effort to reduce California's 
ca)-bon footprint 

The Governor’s climate change emission reduction targets are based in 
part on the planning assumptions in the California Energy Commission's 
integrated Ener^ Policy Report. Specifrcallythe report recommends 
that ail long-term commitments to new electricity generation for use 
in the State must come from sources with climate change emissions 
equivalent to or less than a new combined cycle natural gas power 
piant.T'he Caiifoimia Public Utilities Commission's r-ecent!y adopted 
pi'oposai for an electricity sector carbon policy is generally consisteirt 
with the integrated Energy Policy Report and will set fortli a regulato?'/ 
scheme for enforcing such a policy/ applicable to investor-owned utilities, 



The Climate Action Team recommends the policy, including an 
accour.tab ^ sn n ihe Integrated Ener'^- Policy Report be 

f' needed a > d-seo/ing entities in the State, including 

'.Cai e e /ice providers, and community choice 

o<=* Ca a r blic L*tiiities Commission will v/ork with 
t, ic C lio i3ie AcEmn ■ T|-)at this effort is consistent with the 

c\ciopment of a e<d; r market-based program. 

^ *! Lihlrties should meet the energy eftlciency goals and the Renewable 

i'C/rtfolio Standard required of investor-owned utilities. Tne State has 
adopted energy efficiency goals and a Renewable Portfolio Standard 
for investor-owmed utilities. Publicly-owned utilities should match this 
level of performance and account for their achievements in a mannei' 
consistent with that of investor-owned irtlilties. Because publicly-owned 
utilities provide 25% to 30% of the electricity used in California, these 
entities are essential to the State 's overall goal to reduce electricity 
demand and increase the State’s use of renewable resources. The 
California Energy- Commission should work with the publicly-owned 
utilities to develop an accurate accounting system that captures climate 
emission reduction efforts by publicly-owned utilities so that their 
perforrr^ance can be evaluated comparatively to investor-owned utilities. 

S 'f he California Climate Action Registry, in cooperation with the Oilifornia. 
Energy Commission, should develop emission reporting protocols for local 
government. Local governments are already contributing to the effort to 
reduce climate change emissions and an accurate tracking system of tlteir 
contnbLittons is essential, 

S' Over time, fur^ding will be needed to implement the strategies set forth 
in this plan and to provide incentives for industry to develop emission 
reduction technologies for use in California and abroad A coordinated 
investment strategy can leverage the talent of California’s universities, 
community colleges, and other entities to lead technology development 
and ti’ain the ne-xt generation of technicians tliat will be needed to 
operate and sei'vice those technologies, A public goods charge for 
transportation that funds key strategies to reduce climate change 
emissions and to reduce dependence on petroleum should be 
considered, Over dependence on petroleum fosters undesirable 
geopolitical, economic, energy, and environmental consequences. 

Other, possible funding could corne from the Public Interest Energy 
Research program at the C^ifomia Energy Commission, other State funds, 
or philanthropic and corporate investment The current electricity sector 
and riatural gas public goods charges should continue at projected levels. 
Any new funding concepts require additional study and review until the 
preltniinar y recommendations noted above can be more fully developed, 
Accordingly, the 2006-07 Governors budget proposes $7,2 million across 
several State agencies to begin tiie additionai work. 
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i M’cniive Order S-3-05 

k) recognition of the risks associated with climate change and the 
iinperatri'e tor Caistomia to act Gov'emor Schwarzene^er signed 
^?-ec'j*i e O’^erS-3'05- Tnis Executive Order established Statewide 
C’lmaie change emission reduction targets: 

* By 2010, mduce emissions to 2000 isvels; 

* Ry 2020. reduce emissions to 1 990 levels; 

* by 2050, reduce emissions to 80 perxent beb'w 1 990 levels. 


The red and blue lines in figure E5- 1 illustrate Governor Schwarzenegger’s 
target, 



The: Execirtive Order also directed the Secretary for Environmental 
FVotection to prepare a report to the Governor and the Legislature by January 
2006 that defines actions necessary to meet the Governor's tajgets. T'his effort 
is to be coordinated with o-^er key agencies to ensure the targets are met. 
Progixss towajtls meeting the targets must be pnavided in subsequent reports 
every two years. These reports must also include scientific analysis of climate 
change impacts on the State and adaptation measures that cati be taken to 
best respond to the adverse consequences of climate change. 
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' - r r*»- ' * fth the directives of the Executive Ordec a Ciifnate Action Team 
' I ‘c "1 oed ' he Team is comprised of knovviedgeabie representatives from the 

• rvr,e 5 Transportation and hlousing Agency; 

• l-lepartment of Food and Agriculture; 

• Resources Agency; 

• Air Resources Board: 

• Energy Commission: 

• Integrated Waste Management Board; and 

• F'ubiic Utilities Commissioa 

The Cfirrtate Action Team has developed a list of emission reduction 
strategies that could meet the Governor's targets. Further the Climate 
Action Team reviewed the work by some of California’s top scientists 
i-egarding the impacts of dimate change on California and potential 
adaptation measures to combat achverse impacts. 


i Strategies Recommended to Reduce 
Climate Change Emissions 


T fie strategies besng recommended by the Climate Action Team are shown m 
Tables FS-i through ES-A Although the Climate Action Team recomtinends 
addi tional development on a!! of these strategies at this time, the implementing 
agencies will proceed through their ewsting regulatory, public, and stakeixiider 
processes for each of the strategies, Modifications to the strategiei; may be 
necessary as a result of those processes. Additional strategies may also emerge 
over time. Modifications and additions will be made as appropriate over the 
course of the Climate Action Team report updates. 


Many of the strategies listed in Tables ES-i through ES-4 also reduce 0 /:one and 
criteria and toxic pollutants, (Criteria pollutants are a type of pollutant; oxides 
of nit:rogen. carbon monoxide, and hydrocarbons), Although ^j^e degree to 
which they contribute to climate change has not been fully quantified, ozone, 
most criteria pollutants, and particulate matter emissions are being evaluated 
for their climate-forcing potential. Further iterations of this report will update 
the Governor and Legislature on the results. 
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Other Ne\ 
HFC Redu 
Transport f 
Pott Eiet 
Manure Mi 
Semi Cone 
Alternative 
Alternative 
Heavy-Dut 
Reduced Vf 





Forest. Management. 
I-orest ConservatioH 
Fuels Management/E 
Urban Forestry 
AfTorestation/Refbre. 


Erierg}' Commmmt 
Building Energy Effic 
Appliance Energy Efl 
Fuel-Efficient Repiao 
Building Energy Effici 
Appliar^ce Energy Efi 
Cement Manufact.uri 
Municipal Utility Ener 
Response 

Municipal Utility Ren 
Municipal Utility Cor 
Municipal Utilrfy Elec 
ARemative Fuels: Nc 
Building Enei’gy Effici 
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Table ES-B lists all of the strategies that other State agencies will impierr^ef^t 
ovet- the next two Many participants at the Climate Action Team public 
meetings, particularly in Southern California indicated that smart land use and 
increased transit availability should be a prioritv' in the State. The participation 
of Business, Transportation and Housing Agency on the Climate Action Team 
has highlighted the fact that such strategies can pnavide substantia! dimaie 
change emission reductions, Simiian’y the efforts of the Department of Food 
and Agriculture and the State and Consumer Sendees Agency provide 
benefits beyond their climate change emission reduction potential. 


liushiess l)'dtispon{i('on ovd Hountii 
Measures to improve Transportation 
Smart Land Use' and !nte!*'gent fransj 


Defitirimmi of food and 
Conservation Tiiiage/Cover 
Enteric Fermentaron 


Suae ami 

Green Buildings Initiativia' s ' 
Transportation Policy impleirvehi 
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e strategies that the Public Utilities Commissio 
Kt tvvo years. Working in cooperatio.n with the 

Portfolio Standa.'‘d in the nation. The Public U 


Qimat ■ ' . ■ m 
E rr 


Accelerated Renevvable Portfolio Std to 
(i nciude.s ioad-se A'ing. ' . i > i ; r t . t 
Caiitbrnia'Solarlrr.. iiiv'. 

Investor-Owned I 
Programs {ihclu: 

iOU Additional En' i ; v i.iIii ’Ciicv 

Programs/Demand Response - 
iOU Combined Heat and Power Inrt'stw 
IOU Electricity Sector C^on Policy 


{riie Governor'sJifT^is Are Acbievuhle 

Based ori the emission reduction potential demonstrated in the tables above, 
and illustrated in Figure £5-2 below, it is clear the Governor’s targets ai-e 
achievable, f-lowevec continued top-down leadership — as has beeri 
demoristrated by tfiis Governor and the coordinated agency-level effort that 
lias been achieved via tiie Climate Action Team — will be essential to success. 


:o to TARGET 
2020 TARGET 
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This aaaiysis considers impacts on water resources, public hearth, agriculture, 
coastline, forests, and eiectricit/ demand based on the three emission 
scenanos. The analysis in this report stems directly from the ongoing work 
being done by tiie California Energy Commission. It represents a mivd-porrit 
check in the current frve-year plan the California Energy Commission has 
ufiderway to evaluate climate change impacts in the State. 

The analysis indicates that if emissions are not reduced significantiy, thei^ is a. 
strong likelihood that the amount of warming toward die end of the ceritury 
will exceed 3 °F, in the analyses, as the warming increases above this ievfj! to 
as much as 1 0 some of the consequences of climate change in (California 
may become quite severe, including; 

• Sierra snowpack. which accounts for approximately half of the surface 
water storage in the State, would decline by 70% to as much as 90% 
over the next 1 00 years, tiireatening California's water supply. 

• Climate change will slow pnagress towai'd attainment or air quality 
standaixls and increase control costs by increasing en^issions, accelerating 
chemical processes, and raising inversion temperatures during summertime 
'Stagnation episodes. The number of days meteorologically conducive to 

j 'cCtion formation may rise by 75% to 85% in the high ozone areas of 
Los Angeles and the San Joaquin Valley by the end of the cent.ui 7 under 
the higher temperature scenario, and by 25% to 35% under the lower 
tcmperatui’e scenario, 

« The agriculture industry is one of the largest industries in the State. 
Potential impacts from limited water storage, increasing temperatures, 
and salt water in the Sacramento and San Joaquin Delta would pose 
incmasing challenges for this industry. Direct threats to the structural 
integrity of the State’s levee and flood control systems would also have 
immense implications for the State's fresh water supply food supply, 
and overall economic prosperity. 
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• ■'f •^tentiai for erosion of California's coastlines and sea water 

r on into the State's Delta and ievee systems may result as se.a levels 
j present lewis by as much as 35 inches during the next 1 00 
! ■'is would exacerbate flooding in already vulnerable regions. 

• ' I tation and increasing temperatures would make the State’s 

ounces moie vulnerable to fires. Forest fires not ony adversely 
State's economy as a result of both suppression and damage 
L ‘ also decrease air quality; damaging public health and visibility. 

• g ■nperatures -vvill increase electricity demand, especially in the hot 

eason. By 2020, this would translate to a \% to 3% increase in 
electricity demand resulting in potentially hundreds of millions of extra 
expenditures. 

T'hese impvacts will affect everyone, ’However in many cases, the most 
vulnerable are children, the elderly, and the frail who suffer disproportionately 
when poilt-ftion increases and temperatures rise. Low'-income and minority 
coiTimunities are also at greater risk as limited resources and current dispaiities 
ii's health care limit the capacity of residents in these communities to adapt and 
respotid. 

"rite scenario analysis also included an evaluation of adaptation measuires that 
could be taken to {"espond to the adverse consequences of climate change, 
ri'iis evaluation is only beginning, but at this point, the adaptation measures 
identified include the following; 

• Study and irse modem probabilistic weather and hydrological forecasts for 
the rnanagentent of water reservoirs and other resources in the State, 

• [develop and implement heat emergency action plans with special 
emphasis on providing assistance to -ffie elderly and those living in 
housing without air conditioning units, 

• Adopt short-term actions to improve our ability to live within Oilifornia’s 
fire-prone landscapes while maintaining the functioning and structure of 
ecosystems upon which we depend. 

• Mitigate the impact of high temperatures on electricity demand with 
energy efficiency programs, increased penetration of photovoltaic systems 
and other forms of renewable energy, and the implementation of 
rtv 2 asui*es designed to reduce the urban heat island effect. 
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'■i tihei -Based Options Ivr (Mlifornia 

i-ct-Irasca orograms can be integral to Caiifomia's siraiegy for reducing 
; climate change emissions, establishing iVm attainment direaives for 
^ mduction of greennouss gas emissions, coupled with a market-based 
p'-o, ram. al'o.v' far flexibiirty in meeting a cap at the iea^ possible cost. 

; To maximize its effectiveness,- a market-based program in California shoiild 
eticompass as many sources and as large a geographic region as possible, 
fdowever. the breadth of coverage must be tempered by administrative 
foai'tss and source-specific considerations. Two alternatives for defining 
ir.e scope of Caiifomia's market-based program are a 
-■^slor-based emissions cap and a fueis-based cai-bon cap . 

; A sector-based emissions cap would cover up to 30 percent of the State’s 
climate change emissions by focusing on five key industries: electric power 
(including emissions from impor-ted electricity); oil refining: oi! and gas 
extraction; solid waste landfills; and ce.ment manufacturing. Mobile sources, the 
largest source of climate change emissions in the State, are not recommended 
for' inclusion under a sector-based emissions cap at this time. 

As an alternative to a sector-based cap, climate change emissioris can be 
reduced by capping the total carbon content of oil. gas. and coa! consumed in 
the State. This approach encompasses ail sectors that use fossil fuels, including 
those indicated in the paragraph above, covering 75 percent of the State's 
climate change emissions, Alt options for reducing fossil fuel combustion across 
all sectors can contribute to achieving the carbon cap. Additionally, all sectors 
are put. on an equal footing as it relates to their use of fossil fuels, 

A hybnd approach can be considered, for example, in which emissions from 
the electric power industry (including imported powder) are capped and the 
cart:)on content of fuels is capped. 

Emission offsets can be used to motivate emission reductions from sources 
outside the cap. Emission offsets help lower the cost of roducing emissions; 
facilities covenjd by the cap can purchase low-cost anission reductions from 
outside the cap as a means of complying with their emission limit. To ensure 
that offsets do not compromise the emission reduction goal of the program, 
they must be real, verifiable, quantifiable, in excess to any roguiatory 
requirement, arid not counted towai'd any other climate change emission 
reduction targets. 

The pn'mary weakness associated with implementing a market-based 
j program in California is that it will be vulnerable to emission “leakage,'’ 

I I f the State implements the program without other States, there will be an 
I incentive for production to shift to neighboring States to avoid the cap. 
i If this occurs, emissions may decline in the State, only to increase in 
j neigliix>ring States. A coordinated national approach to capping climate 
I change emissions wrthin an international framework would be tfie best 
j approach for addressing this leakage problem, in the absence of national action, 
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i or ev^n regional action, the leakage issues may be partially addressed tl'reugh 
: tile design of the program. As part of the implementation of a market-based 
! program, data should be collected over time to assess the extent to which 
rtrtkage occurs, as vve'! '' ' moacys O" bu'-inos.^os -I'ld o . *^6 e%ct' o'" 
i tne emissions cap. 

Ixonomk Imparl 

■ I nis report also provides the results of a preliminary assessment of tne 
: macreeconomic imoaas associated with the dimate change emission 
: leduction strategies. The resufe show that the overail impacts of the clfm.ate 
change emission reduction strategies on California’s economy are expected to 
be positive. Specifically; when the emission reduction strategies are considered 
in total, 'Uie resulting impacts on the economy are expected to translate into 
jOb and income gains for Californians. For example, in 2020, the 
; implementation of the strategies is expected to result in a net increase of 
I 83,000 jobs and $4 billion, in income, above and be>'ond the substantial growth 
I that will occur between today and 2020. 

The macroeconomic assessment relies on a computable general equilibrium 
model developed by the University of California. Berkeley called the 
Environmental Dynamic Revenue Model. This mode! has been peer 
reviewed and calibrated to be representative of the California economy It 
simulates the functioning of a marxert economy in which different sectors 
interact with one another {one sector supplies inputs to another; or purchases 
the outputs of anoiber) and where prices and production adjust irt response 
to changes caused by government policies ^piied to specific sectors. The 
model simulates these relationships among California producers, California 
consumers, government and the rest of the world. Because of the 
interconnection between sectors, an intervention in one sector has impacts on 
other's, which are captured by the model analysis. This model has long beer^ 
used by the Caiiformia Air Resources Boai'd and C^ifornia Energy Commission 
in the development of certain of their reports and regulations. The Depart- 
ment of Finance also uses a version of this mode! to determine the revenue 
impacts of State policies. 

7'he favor-able impacts on the economy are possible because of the 
reduced costs associated with many of the strategies. The additional job 
growth i.s expected to come from the net savings to consumer's associated 
with the iniplementation of the strategies. The savings will, in turn, proniote ' 
further business expansion and job creation, 

A subsequerrt refined analysis is planned over the next year The refined 
analysis will incorporate updated cost and savings estimates for the 
strategies. It w'ili also assess the cost-effectiveness of the various individual 
strategies. Thus, the refined economic analysis will provide additional 
information to decision-makere as they proceed with implementation of 
the strategies. 
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Impacts On Lotr Income And 
Minority Communities 

■ Cai/bRA has made the achievement of environmental lust'ce an intej^ral Otii't ol 
: fts aciivities. CalicPA adooted rts intra-a?ency Environmental justice Stj-atery in 
August zCKM and ns Environmenias justice Action Plan in October 2004. 
ri e-^e policies esl^iish a framework for incorporating environmeniai justice 
' 1 c Cal/fcPA's programs, consistent 'with the dii'ectives of Califoi’nia State law, 

the Qimate Action Team developed this report to the Govemcr and the 
! r'g'siature. Cal/EPA staff worked with community leaders involved with 
; environmental justice and with environmental and public health 
i organizations to maintain an ongoing dialogue. This approach has worked to 
’ successfully implement the administration's environmental justice policies. 

1 The Climate Action Team has undertaken an evaluation to investigate if 
j low-income and minority communities may be impacted disproportionately 
I by climate change, efforts to adapt to climate change, and/or efforts to traduce 
I climate change emissions, 

I Each agency represented on the Climate Action Team has agreed to 
[ incor'porate envinonmental justice considerations into their efforts to suppoiT 
! the dir ectives of the Executive Order To the extent possible, enviranmental 
I justice considerations are included in the agencies' woiic plans to implement 
I strategies that reduce climate change emissions. 
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